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The Follies Girl 
by George Mitchell 


AIRY, fairy Follies Girl 

You set the hearts of men awhirl, 
When you gaze into our eyes 
We know it’s folly to be wise. 
Thus with your entrancing ways 
These mid-summer sultry days, 
Despite the lure of cooling beach 
We'd rather melt within your reach. 





Posed by 
Albertina V itak— 
Follies 1922 
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AS 4, ga 


“Yes? 





“And, Hortense, I believe I’ll wear my pink satin with the silver rosebuds.” 


“But madam has it on now!” 
I’d forgotten—and I couldn’t see it for that spot on the mirror.” 





The Follies Have a New Baby 


OT for one minute would we 
N deny that we thrill to the 
Follies girls as much as the 

next one, but we do have 

fun sometimes with mat- 
ters entirely ungirled. We 
believe that in this liberal- 
ity we are not alone, so 
we propose three long rahs 
from all of us that think 
this year’s Ziegfeld Follies 
is just a little better than 
all the rest of them because 
it has at least two numbers in which girls 
don’t even appear, and in which the 





By Hrywoop Broun 


humor is true and pretty fine. These two 
numbers—the baseball sketch by Ring 
Lardner and the Peace Conference by 
Will Rogers, are, we think, concessions 
begrudgingly made by Ziegfeld, though 
in this we may do him an injustice. 

After all, he did put them in there, and 
he did keep them there, a much severer 
test. But we have always thought of 
Ziegfeld as the man who knew so much 
about how to set and embellish the beauty 
of the female that he had not time nor 
surplus interest to give to mere comedy. 
We have watched him closely and grate- 
fully since the first “Follies of 1907,” while 
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he worked out, from a burlesque revue 
done rather exotically, a kind of enter- 
tainment now generically known as 
“Follies,” in which none of his imitators 
has been able to get nearer to him than the 
imitation status. The only actual pre- 
sentment which has invariably appeared 
in the successive Follies has been that girl 
one under the apple trees on the farm, in 
which the chorus always wears pink 
dresses of some simple organdie sort, 
and the sentimental singer wears baby 
blue. We predict this number with per- 
fect confidence for the Follies of 1982 and 
1942, 

















ART THE HANDMAIDEN OF BUSINESS 
Enterprising Oculist—As you see, sir, my idea is to do away with 


the old, uninteresting*tand meaningless eye test. 


you see with these? 


| UT the rest of the Follies has followed 

a predominating idea at a decent 
distance. It is true that there will 
always be a number in which Ziegfeld will 
apparently have begun with himself the 
game of Twenty Questions, which, as 
everybody knows, opens up with “Animal, 
Vegetable or Mineral,” wherein all the 
chorus will come on, according to 
the answer, either as Spain, 
France, England, Italy, ete., and 
America; as Coal, Water, Radium, 
etc.; as Pompadour, Sheba, Cleo- 
patra, Peggy Hopkins, ete.; or as 
Lamb, Pony, Poodle (God forbid 
Cow), Polar Bearette and so on. 
But in this number, vou can trust 
Ziegfeld to change his kingdoms 
every year. 

In everything he has ever done 
there has always been at least the 
plan to parade the ladies and to 
emboss the given point. In other 
vears he has let in Eddie Cantor 
and Leon Errol to have  spas- 
modic burlesques and broad low 
comedy. We do not know why 
it is that producers so often fall 
into the error of believing that only 
low comedy will mix with girl 
stuff. But even Ziegfeld has till 
now believed it. His only per- 
mit to be truly amusing has 
always gone, in other years, 
to Will Rogers, and after all, 
even a girl-show producer would 
know that Rogers puts forth 
so much more than mere intelli- 
gence that none could fail to love 
him. 


HE thin wedge of high comedy 

‘in this year’s two sketches— 
come to think of it, we will have 
to say true comedy rather than 
high, beeause although the Rogers 
Disarmament Conference is vital- 
ized by a fine faithfulness to 


— 


general truth, its presentation is of the 
broadest—gives us a great encourage- 
ment. It is entirely true that beauty and 
elaboration for the eve can go number by 
number with beauty and taste for the ear. 
That old rubbish about this and that 
being over the heads of Follies audiences 
has always rather irritated us. If the 
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Mrs. Golitely—Jack Worthington is awfully rude 
—heard him say to another man that my ball gown 
looked like the deuce. 
Mrs. Featherby—Possibly he said that because 
the deuce is the lowest possible cut. 


Now, how much can 


Follies can find good material to present, 
it need have no worries that leads galore 
good enough to reach up to it will not be 
sitting out front. 

It is true that Ziegfeld will never be 
able to make any more money than he 
has made in the past. What he concocted 
always filled the house. We can’t appeal 
to his cupidity to give us fewer 
and better girl numbers, and more 
and better sketches. In fact, we 
doubt if he has any cupidity, 
especially seeing the money he 
throws away. But we can and 
do make a purely personal plea to 
him to go on a little further next 
year with the things that have 
sprouted so prettily this year, so 
that finally we can have our an- 
nual Follies outing with all five 
senses instead of merely one. 


HE Lardner sketch is cer- 

tainly staking all or nothing 
on the one throw, and we realize 
when we ask for its long life and 
its place in line that other kinds 
of humor might have helped us 
make a better case. The Lardner 
piece is a short colloquy between 
two Yankee pitchers down by the 
bull pen warming up to pitch in 
case Mays or Hoyt or Bush or 
Shawkey, then performing, should 
blow up and have to go to the 
showers. One is a rookie pitcher, 
and the other is an old-timer, both 
bevond the two boundaries of real 
‘pitching usefulness. While they 
wait for a signal they jaw back 
and forth. The rookie feels pretty 
full of himself, and he guesses that 
even the Babe is blamed glad that 
he isn’t pitching on some other 
team, so that the Bambino won’t 
have to face him. To which the 
old-timer says, “The Babe don’t 
even know you ain't.” There is 














Behind the Scenes at the Follies—1922 








THE STORY OF THE THREE BARES 


Once upon a time there was a man named Flo Ziegfeld, who gathered unto himself a bevy of beautiful maidens, 
covered them with nothing but a protective tariff, and hung out the S.R.O. sign, which means Scanty Raiment Only 


ahistory of “The lives of the players” 
in a line. It probably does require a 
certain amount of fandom to understand 
it, but to the people who do get it, it 
is so satisfactory that they would give 
eight girl numbers for it if they never 
saw a knee the whole evening. 


] UT it will not do to ignore these girls 
any longer, nor the way they are 
dolled up and dolled down to give their 
looks a chance. The backgrounds of the 
Follies grow simpler year by year, and 
more and more beautiful. This year we 
remember only one or two sumptuous 
curtains, and a pair of back drops. We 
find Ziegfeld learning the power of cool 
color, and we relish and give thanks for the 
amount of spring green and lemon yellow 
that top the Teds and blues. The cos- 
tumes are elaborate, of course, and often 
beautiful. The Ballet of the Gods, by 
Fokine, is not only beautiful but enor- 
mously alive and gay. Gallagher and 


Shean are all right, but somehow we do 
not like them. At any rate, we do not 
like the company Mr. Shean keeps. Will 
Rogers and his rope are always one of the 
events of our year, and we hold him to 
be a genius of his kind, though we hear 
no dissenting voices, so that we cannot 
go into any long discussions about it. 
All in all, the Follies this year fill us with 
great hope, not only for our own old age, 
but for the theater in general. 
sat 


Getting into Print 


by Katherine Negley 

HE Essexs were the leading family in 

the village. They had the finest 
home, the first automobile and no chil- 
dren. They went to Niagara Falls on 
their honeymoon, stayed at a third rate 
hotel at Atlantic City every summer for 
two weeks, and when they visited their 
cousin, who lived on a side street in an 
exclusive part of a neighboring city, they 
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always spoke of spending the week end in 
East End. 

Everything the Essexs did was duly 
chronicled in the village: paper but the 
Levitts were never mentioned at all. Mr. 
Levitt was shiftless, Mrs. Levitt was not 
considered a good housekeeper and many 
children played about their door, both 
their own children and those of their 
neighbors. The whole family was_ be- 
loved, their home was a gathering place 
and everyone in trouble turned to them. 

A writer came to the village to recu- 
perate, city bred and travel worn. He 
was mildly amused at the Essex family 
and their foibles, but spent all his spare 
time at the Levitts. He wrote a book 
about them, which was put on the screen, 
and Pa and Ma Levitt and the children 
became known the world over. 

sae 

Bluck—Why do they call him the candy 
kid? 

Blynk 


Because he’s fresh every hour! 
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Drawn by WILLiaAM BOLIN. 


Noblesse Oblige 
by Gardner Rea 


S I selected Grusset’s “Medieval 
and Modern Heraldry” from the 
club shelves and sat down to read, 

I was conscious of a vague feeling of im- 
pending tragedy. And therefore I jumped 
idiotically when I heard a vast sigh at 
my elbow. ‘Turning, I beheld a tall, pale 
stranger gazing down on me. Devouring 
me hopefully with hollow, wistful eyes. 

“I beg pardon,” he murmured dolefully, 
“it was too strong for me.” 

Reluctantly I tossed away my Havana. 

“Oh, not that,” he explained contritely, 
though belatedly. “I alluded to my sor- 
row. I note,” he continued with timid 
eagerness, “that you are interested in our 
old families?” 

“Indirectly,” I replied. “I’m looking 
up some motifs for underwear designs. 
thought perhaps that the crests—” 

I saw that somehow I had pained him. 


**TT MIGHT interest you to know,” he 
informed me gently, “that I am the 
twenty-fifth of my line!” 
Though rather wondering what his line 
was, I took no more chances. 
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The Landing of the Pilgrims 


“Congratulations!” I said heartily. 
“Jolly number, twenty-five. So lovely 
and—er—round. Much better than 
twenty-four, say, or twenty-si—” 

“There will,’ he quavered, interrupting 
me with a frail, restraining hand, “be no 
twenty-six! I, sir, am the last of my 
name!” 

I realized too late that I had been 
ancient-marinered. 


wT wary years ago,” he feverishly 
began, “I married. Partly as all 
young men marry, for various alluring 
reasons; but chiefly as my family through 
the ages has married—to perpetuate the 
name! For a time, sir, our wedded life 
was sheer delight. Our whole conscious 
existence was centered in one desire—one 
tremulous longing. And to that end, we 
prepared the—”’ 

A wan smile momentarily relieved his 
haggard features—as of the reflection of 
fleeting happiness, remembered. 

“Tt was unutterably, ineffably beautiful, 
my friend—that little nursery! Wrought 
of the adoration of our hearts, and 
the wistful understanding of our hope. 
Through its latticed windows, from dawn 
to dusk, glowed the rich glory of the sun. 
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Bespangling the rosy walls with passion- 
ate gold. Fingering with curious gentle- 
ness the cumulous fluffiness of tiny gar- 
ments that smothered the bassinette. 
Wee visions of purity, that in their white 
caress were to enfold—Twenty-six! 

“All that our yearning meant to us, my 
friend, and all that it ever hoped to mean, 
hovered in that room. There we sat 
through the gentle spring days, dreaming 
—awaiting the rustle of wings! But 
summer came and passed, unheralding. 
And then—autumn—and winter. Till 
now, my friend, our lives have been 
drained even of their dreams. There will 
be no—Twenty-six! 


** A ND there,” he concluded tragically, 

“you have the cause of my never- 
ending sorrow. With me, my family dies. 
The unbroken line of centuries is to be 
snapped to oblivion. I am the last of my 
name.” 

“By the way,” I asked with sudden curi- 
osity, “what 7s your name?” 

“Smith,” he said. 

Afterward, as I rearranged my tie and 
looked down, I was mildly surprised. His 
blood was not nearly so blue as I would 
have expected. 
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The Man Without a Hobby 
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Told at the 19th Hole 





The famous English Pony Ballet trying to get dizzy—Follies of 1922 


BENEZER WASHINGTON was up 

4 before the city recorder for being 
drunk. The judge looked at him for a 
moment and said, “You have been up 
here for being drunk, Ebenezer, twice, 
and seeing you are an old man, I am going 
to let vou off with a fine of $5. Now see 
that you don’t come here again. It’s the 
road if vou do.” 

The old negro thanked him and walked 
out of the court room. 

The next morning Ebenezer was up in 
court again for being drunk. His case 
was called. The judge looked at him 
reprovingly and remarked: 

“Ebenezer, I told you not to come up 
here again and here you are. Have you 
anything to say?” 

The old negro looked up and replied: 
“No sah, jedge, only dat dis am de same 
drunk.” 

44% 


T WAS recreation hour for the officers 

at the beautiful gymnasium and plunge 

in Weissenthurm, and the orderly had 

placed the usual notice on the door, “Re- 
served for officers after 4 p.m.” 

An American doughboy, tired by in- 
tensive training, with his mind bent on a 
swim, carelessly sauntered up to the door, 
and was just on the point of entering when 
he saw the prohibiting notice. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he added to the 
notice, “The next war will be also.” 

fas 


HE vicar of a London church was 

asked not long ago to preach a special 
sermon on temperance. After announ- 
cing this request, he continued: “There 
are only two drinks mentioned in the Book 
of Psalms. One is wine, that maketh 
glad the heart of man. The other is 
water, with which the wild asses quench 
their thirst. You can take your choice.” 

Aaa 


WO Irishmen, bent on robbery, held 

up a passing Scotchman. 

After a long, fierce fight, in which the 
Scotchman almost had the better of it, 
they succeeded in conquering him. A 


thorough search of his clothes disclosed 
one lone five-cent piece. 

“Troth, Pat,” said Mike, disgustedly, 
“If he'd had tin cints instead of a nickel 
he’d have murthered the two of us!” 

sae 

ILL SPLIVINS, from Sweet Home, 

Ark., purchased an old cotton planter 
at a public sale. As it was in need 
of repairs he called on the local imple- 
ment dealer, who informed him that 
the planter came from Montgomery, 
Ward & Co. of Chicago, and told him to 
write them for the necessary repairs. 
Acting on the advice given, Bill wrote, 
explaining the kind of repairs needed. 
In reply he received a typewritten letter. 
Bill immediately wrote them as follows: 
“You needn’t get so all-fired smart! I 
can read rite’in.” 

Rod 

HE bandit was young, and there were 

some very pretty girls among the pas- 
sengers on the coach. So he thundered 
out: “Hands up! All get ready! I am 
going to rob every man and kiss every 
woman in this car!” 

Just then a suspicious noise caused him 
to go back into the vestibule for a mo- 


ment. His partner appeared at the 
other end of the coach. Now it is a 
lamentable fact that bandits are like 


other folk, not always up on the most 





“He don’t want a caddy; he needs 
an Indian guide” 
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efficient division of labor; or perhaps 
these two were just starting out in busi- 
ness together and had not planned out 
their routine well; anyway, here was 
bandit number two, shouting, “Hands 
up! All get ready! I am going to rob 
everybody in this car.” 

At this a little old maid in the end seat 
near him piped up: “You are too late, 
sir. The robbery of this coach is already 
arranged for!” 

ree) 
| pe woed-v father, wishing to delight his 
daughter’s heart, brought home a 
kitten for her one day. However, the 
kitten soon proved to be unfortunately 
afflicted. Every day it had a fit, and 
after a week or so it died. 

Elsie’s father  straightway bought 
another kitten, and brought it home. 
This kitten, however, was even more 
luckless. Each day it had two fits, and 
finally it, also, died. 

Still Elsie’s father was not to be dis- 
couraged. He brought home a_ third 
kitten. This poor creature soon fell a 
victim to the prevailing malady. It had 
three fits every day. However, it did 
not die. On the contrary, it lived to a 
ripe old age. 

Elsie’s father described this strange 
case to a noted physician, and asked him 
for an explanation. 

“That,” said the doctor, “must be a 
case of the survival of the fittest.” 

ree 
HOUGH but recently arrived in 
France, he already cherished three 
new ambitions—to speak French, to get 
acquainted with all that coyntry’s drinks 
and to create a favorable impression on 
the blond estaminet girl. 

“What'll you have?” he asked. 

“Tien du tout,” she replied. 

“Rien du tout for two,” he ordered. 

The laugh of the old-timers made him 
realize that something was wrong. 

“What does it mean?” he inquired. 

“Nothing at all,” they told him. 

“You can’t pull that stuff on me,” he 
retorted. “It must mean something or 
she wouldn’t have asked for it.” 




















EVERAL reporters, the chief editorial 
‘7 writer, the city editor and the colored 
janitor of a leading Florida newspaper 
are said to have been engaged in a crap 
game in the private office of the general 
manager of the paper. The general 
manager was notorious for hig piety and 
was especially opposed to gambling. 

The game was growing warm and, be- 
sides a large pot, there were a number of 
side bets, all of the money having been 
placed on the carpet in front of the 
betters. 

As the city editor raised his arm, gave 
the dice an extra shake and said, “Come 
on Dicie; baby needs a new pair of 
shoes,” he caught a glimpse of the general 
manager coming through the door of the 
outer office. 

Extending his arm, he began to pray. 
As the general manager paused in the 
doorway of the private office, he saw the 
entire bunch with their eyes closed, en- 


gaged in an earnest prayer for the suc- 
cess of the paper. 

The colored janitor, with his eyes 
rolled to heaven, gave vent to an “Amen” 
that could have been heard half a block. 
The other gamblers were on their knees, 
seemingly im very earnest supplication. 

As the city editor ended his prayer, 
he said: “And now, Lord, we thank these 
generous boys for the cheerful donation 
they have made. The baby spoken of 
shall have that pair of shoes.” And with 
an “Amen” he gathered in the shekels 
and passed out of the door. 


Rated 


V R. BROWN and his friend Smith 
4 were engaged in a discussion at the 
Brown's dinner table. The three young 
Browns were listening eagerly. Mrs. 
Brown was flushed and uneasy. 

“Of course the divorce was crooked,” 


“Easy enough for a man in his position 
to buy over the Church and defy the 
law.” replied Brown. 

“That second wife 
long.” 

“A pretty thing, but too inexperienced 
for him.” 


didn’t hold him 


“And the third marriage—indecent 
haste there.” 
“Rather! I suppose when it came to 


the fifth and sixth the wedding ceremony 
was just an excuse for a jamboree.” 

Mrs. Brown rose haughtily and dragged 
her offspring from their chairs. 

“Really, gentlemen,” she said in her 
best Mothers’ Club voice, “I am aston- 
ished that you should dilate upon the 
disgustingly loose moral standards of the 
day before these little ones.” 

“Moral standards of the day!” ex- 
claimed her husband, “why, we were 
talking about ‘Henry the Eighth’! 























said Smith. 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE. 


Wouldn’t you just love to see a couple of window-dressers shoot around with the outfits they put in their windows 
along with the very latest toggery for golfers? 


WANAMACY BROS. CADDY 
“Hey, Mikey, pipe the collection—I’m carryin’ one 
spoon, three niblicks, and a Schenectady. 


” 


R. H. JORDAN FIELD CADDY 
“Dat’s nothin’; 
mashie iron, a pitcher, and a left-hander mashie. 


dis bird’s got a skirt’s brassie, a 
He 


ain’t got no putter.” 
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Two Weeks—With Pay 
(A Catechism) 
by Lisle Bell 
we does a vacation begin? 
When you start to plan it. 

When does a vacation end? 

When you start to take it. 

By whom were vacations invented? 

Some poor devil who could never afford 
to take one. 

Where is the lovely scenery? 

In the little free booklet published by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Where is the wonderful fishing? 

In the little free booklet issued by the 
railroad. 

Where is the glorious climate? 

In the little free booklet prepared by 
the steamship company. 

What is a private bath? 

One which not more than twenty per- 
sons are supposed to use. 

How can you tell poison ivy from the 
harmless kind? 

Give it time; 
poison. 

Who enjoys (1) a picnic lunch in the 
woods, and who enjoys (2) those who 
participate in it? 

(1) Ants. (2) Chiggers. 

What kind of cows does one encounter 
in the country ? 

Stray and curious. 

Do they give milk? 

Not to anybody from the city. 

How long is a mosquito? 

From one to sixsting inches. 

What is mosquito netting? 

The bridal veil of New Jersey. 

What is its purpose? 

To advertise the victim. 

What does the average vacation cost? 

Twice as much as it is worth. 

What is it worth? 

Half the value of a Chinese coin which 
has been run over by a street car and 
dropped down a manhole. 

r 


Rad 


Smith (To visitor from New York)— 
Out of a dozen girls who have left here for 
New York to go on the stage, we hear that 
Flossie Filkins has made the most rapid 
progress. 

Visitor—Yes, Flossie has outstripped 
them all. 


if it poisons you, it’s 





Signor Polpetti-Furiosi, the well-known 

juggler and proud father of triplets, 

yields to an irresistible impulse while 
walking the floor at night 
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A Funny Phase of Vanity 
by Fred C. Kelly 


MES get so tired of being just the 
4 usual, everyday, 67, human be- 
ings, that they welcome the slightest 
indication that they are a trifle different 
from the common herd. For this reason 
one often meets a man who is inordinately 
vain about something that he really 
ought to wish to keep secret. 

Men who boast by the hour about the 
things that they “dassent eat” do so be- 
cause they imagine that it will give them 
better standing. When a person says 
that he “just can’t eat cucumbers,” he 
looks about hoping that everybody within 
the sound of his voice can eat cucumbers 
without any untoward effects whatso- 
ever. That, the man thinks, will make 
him stand out as a great oddity and he 
will be looked up to, sought after, and 
admired by all. 

He figures that he is in the same boat 
with the man who has six fingers on each 
hand, or who can wiggle his ears. Where- 
us other people are so constituted that 
they can eat practically anything that is 
set before them, he is made of a slightly 
different grade of clay and a cucumber 
or an onion runs against a snag when it 
strikes him. He actually thinks that the 
cucumber says to the lowly onion: 

“Well, well! here’s a fellow who is 
different!” 

Somehow, there is more rejoicing in the 
heart of this type of man over one little 
article that he “can’t eat” than over the 
ninety and nine that cause him no trouble. 
Instead of being ashamed of himself and 
wishing he could eat any old thing, he 
takes it for granted that lots and lots of 
people can do that, and that the way to 
be odd is to have a digestive outfit as 
whimsical as the mind of a soubrette. 

tt 

“Our country is over-regulated.” 

“That’s right. Why, I’m told there 
are even cities where they have limitations 
as to what you can throw at the umpire.” 

iad 

Friend—What became of that sign: 
“The Patron Is Always Right,” which 
hung up there? 

Hotel Clerk—It was taken down the day 
a guest insisted he had given the cashier 
a thousand dollar bill. 
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Girls in a new setting, “Lace Land.” 
Costumes made cf luminous electric 
light bulbs 





Slow motion movie bur- 
lesque by Jimmy Nervo 
and Teddy Knox 


On the left hand, 
Mr. Gallagher. 
On the right hand, 
Mr. Shean 











Gilda Grey in 
photo - chemical 
burnt cork 



























Will Rogers as the 
Secretary of State 





































Our Will in 





First Prize 
LTHOUGH John and his wife had 


been married thirty years, it was 
said about town that they had never 
been known to agree upon anything— 
except once. John bought a car, and in 
due course learned to run it—in a way. 
So he invited Mrs. John for her first 
ride. All went merrily for exactly two 
city blocks, when John decided to turn 
a corner, 

“John!” screamed his wife, grasping 
his arm. “You're going to hit that 
pole!’ 

“I know it,” said John. 


And he did. 











Second Prize 


A YOUNG business man who had over- 


4 worked in his office suffered a 
nervous breakdown and became tem- 
porarily unbalanced. After spending 


several weeks in an asylum he was greeted 
one fine morning by the head examining 
physician with a slap on the back. “Well, 
old boy, you seem to be getting along 
splendid. You can plan to leave this in- 
stitution in two wecks.” 

The patient wasted no time in writing 
his wife the good news. After sealing the 
letter he moistened a two-cent stamp and 
in an attempt to stick it in the corner of 
the envelope it fell from his hand and 
landed sticky side down, upon the back 
of a traveling roach. As the invalid 
stooped to pick up the stamp he saw it 
suddenly proceed along the floor, up the 
baseboard and wall, then across the ceiling 
to the chandelier where it rested. Gazing 
at the stamp sorrowfully he heaved a 
sigh, tore up the letter and wailed: “I 


ot 
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won't get out of this place in a hundred 
years!” 
444 


T WAS one of those cold, raw Novem- 
ber days that northern England knows 

so well. A Roman pageant was being 
given, near York. On the second day 
an elderly but enthusiastic maiden lady 
from New England hied her over from 
the nearby town where she was staying 
to “view the works.” 

As she approached the scene of activ- 
ities, she encountered one of the out- 
posts of the pageant guard, a tall, skinny. 
raw-boned countryman, bare-armed, bare- 
legged and bare-headed, clad only in a 
tunic of flimsy muslin. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the lady, clasping her 
hands in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, as she 
addressed the blue-lipped, shivering Ro- 
man, “Are you Appius Claudius?” 

“"Appy as Claudius?” responded the 
man, his teeth fairly chattering, “No, 
ma'am, P’'m un’appy as “ell!” 

ae 
Opes DAVID is a faithful old negro 

/ janitor during the week and on 
Sundays the faithful Deacon of Taber- 
nacle Baptist Church, at a winter resort 
to which a well-known oil magnate is an 
annual visitor. 

“Uncle David, why is it that on his first 
Sunday here this great oil operator in- 
variably attends service at your church 
instead of one of the white churches?” the 
old man was asked, 

“Well, Boss, he loves music, an’ we 
niggers can sing. Den our pastor puts 
up a pow ful prayer to de throne of grace. 
An’ den, Boss, in y’ Pistopal chu’ch yo’ 
white folks uses gas; in de fust Baptis’ 
white church dey uses ‘lectricity. But 
in Tabernacle Baptist we niggers uses 
karosene.”” 
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“Out where the West begins” 


ry 


ten 








YOUNG Boston negro pugilist who 
4 had gained local recognition visited 
a nearby town to engage in a combat with 
an Irishman, who likewise had gained local 
fame. During the early rounds the negro 
had much the better of the Irishman and 
inflicted considerable punishment. In 
the sixth round he floored the Irishman 
with a punch that apparently had enough 
power in it to keep him on the floor for 
the fatal ten seconds. The referee, who 
also happened to be an Irishman) counted 
over him thus: 

““1—Mike, for God’s sake get up! 
Mike, are you hurt? 3—If you have any 
regard for your family get up! 4—Don’t 
you see that nigger laughing at you? 5— 
Mike, do you hear me? 6—For the love 
of the old country get up! 7—If you 
have any red blood in you, get up! 8— 
That’s the boy, Mike! Get up now and 
kill the nigger!” 

Mike finally staggered to his feet at 
the count of eight, which had really been 
fourteen seconds, and made a. terrific 
lunge at his opponent, hitting him with 
sufficient force to knock him down; the 
referee counted over him: 

~s 3—4—5—and 5 is 10. 
out, you nigger!” 

St 


A FARMER leased a field to a farm- 
44 hand, and the rental was to be one- 
fourth of the crop raised. Harvest time 
came in due course, but the farmer was 
amazed to find that he got nothing. The 
tenant hauled three loads of produce to 
his own barn, but there was nothing left 
for the farmer, who remonstrated: 

“How’s this? Wasn’t I to get a fourth 
of the crop?” he asked. 

“Yes, you was,”” the tenant answered, 
“but as it turned out there was only three 


loads.” 


—_— 


You’re 
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Drawn by Orson LOWELL, 


FULL DETAILS 


The Rescued—What do you call this place, anyhow? 
“This here’s Peconic Bay.” 
“All right—I just wanted to post-card mother what it was I swallowed.” 
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a AUITKAX 


(Those dollies) 
(By gollies) 


Oh, the things you at the Follies | 


Oh, the things — see at Florrie’s show, 
i 


Mortgage the flivver; 


but certainly go. 


You’d never believe how pretty they grow! 


I do—do you? 


The Follies of Twenty-two. 





To Protect Pedestrians 


BY CHANNING POLLOCK 


VEHICULAR traffic in general and 
automobile traffic in _particuler 
having been regulated to the last notch, 
with the object of making the streets safe 
for democracy, it would seem logical to 
begin on laws for pedestrians. The fol- 
lowing ordinances are proposed as a start 
in clearing a complicated sidewalk situa- 
tion: 


1. No woman shall be permitted to 
carry an umbrella in a public street with- 
out first having secured a pilot’s license. 

2. Such umbrellas, when furled and 
conveyed beneath the arm, in the usual 
manner, shall not extend more than 
eighteen inches outward unless a red 
flag, or cloth, shall first have been fas- 
tened to the business end. 
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3. Eyes found impaled upon the fer- 
rules of such umbrellas shall be under- 
stood to remain the property of their 
original possessors. 

4. Walking sticks are prohibited in 
crowded thoroughfares, unless their 
owners shall have provided bumpers, 
approved by the insurance underwriters, 
to prevent other pedestrians coming 
sufficiently near to walk up the walking 
sticks aforesaid. 

5. Hat pins, or garnitures, shall not 
extend more three feet beyond the 
head of the wearer, unless covered at the 
end by rubber heels. 


6. Slow-moving pedestrians must keep 
to the curb. 

7. Rapidly moving pedestrians must 
not stop abruptly without first having 
given the usual notice by holding out the 
right hand. 


8. Parking, for conversational pur- 
poses, will not be permitted in entrances 
to public buildings, or on the front steps 
of the same. 

9. Women contemplating the pur- 
chase of subway, elevated or theater 
tickets, or desiring to discuss the same 
with the vendors thereof, will not ap- 
proach within five feet of the window 
without first having disentangled coins 
from samples of raspberry-colored cre- 
tonne for the dining-room curtains. Per- 
sons in line delayed beyond a reasonable 
time by the violation of this ordinance 
shall be entitled to use such means, or 
language, as seems likely to expedite 
movement. 

10. Heavily loaded trailers, whether 
attached to shoppers by marriage, or 
otherwise, shall not be allowed upon side- 
walks in rush hours. 

11. Suitcases, ‘and other obstruc- 
tions, shall not be set down in public 
passages, to waiting rooms, subway trains, 
or other crowded piaces, unless warnings, 
in the form of red flags by day or lanterns 
by night, shall have been located at least 
six feet fore and aft of said obstruc- 
tions. 

12. Pedestrians loaded, legally or 
otherwise, beyond their demonstrated 
capacity, shall not be permitted in public 
thoroughfares without some autcmatic 
steering device, duly approved. 

18. Baby carriages, babies, perambu- 
lators, go-carts, roller skates, other skates, 

o-sticks, kiddie-kars, steam rollers, 

igh rollers and all similar nuisances 

shall be debarred from the use of public 
thoroughfares. 

14. All intending pedestrians must 
forthwith submit to an examination in 
the rules of the road, and shall thereafter 
prominently display their license plates, 
tail lights, and moto meters. Further, 
they shall be equipped with horns, or 
other signaling devices, and shall be 
liable to stoppage, corner cross-examina- 
tion, arrest, conviction, fine and general 
insolence on any and all occasions, with 
or without warning or excuse. 


SAS 
WOMEN’S SKIRTS TO BE LONGER 
ine. 
One by one the joys of living disap- 
pear. . 




















Among the Failures 


WANDERED idly in the park, 
I where down-and-outers go, their 
bosoms full of cares that cark, and 
everlasting woe. With dreary eyes and 
whiskers loose, and faces drawn and pale, 
they seem to say, “We've no excuse for 
staying in this vale. Our divers weirds 
we could not dree, with others to com- 
pare; so take us to the churchyard tree, 
and plant us snugly there.” 

I often talk with these poor scouts and 
ask them to explain what made them 
ghastly down-and-outs, sad relics in the 
rain. And always others are to blame, 
the poor old dead ones think; 
some fellows, void of sense of 
shame, have put them on the 


blink. fir, 

& jy 

x , so 7 A 

O' YORE,” says one The 
whose errant goat will j 


never more return, “I caroled 
forth a joyous note, for I had 
coin to burn. Respected by 
my fellow men, of every grade 
and rank, I was a man of sub- /j 
stance then, with money in the 


BY Wa._t Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY J. PECK 


bank. My credit good in every store, 
a fast increasing pile, what wonder 
that I always wore an eighteen-karat 
smile? Then came my neighbor, Bil- 
geman Boat—his name inspires these 
groans!—and asked me to indorse his 
note for twice a thousand bones. You 
know the rest; an easy mark, my 
roll I could not keep, and I am sit- 
ting in this park, and have no place. to 
sleep. And Bilgeman Boat, he lives in 
state, with butlers two or three, and 
when I journeyed to his gate he sets his 
dogs on me. I asked some coffee in a 
can, a sandwich built of ham—man’s 
inhumanity to man has put me where 
Iam. Yet I will cease my sad la- 
ments and smiling go my way if you 
will lend me ninety cents until next 
New Year’s day.” 


T HAPPENED, on that gloomy 

morn, I had a phoney buck; I 

gave it to the guy forlorn, and wished 
him better luck. 

And when he left I moralized on 
what this drifter said; I muttered, 
“IT am not surprised that all these 
bos are dead. It is their nature to 


“ } 
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repine, to blame some other gent, when 
they can’t find a place to dine, and lack 
around red cent. They never hold them- 
selves to blame, the cheap and spineless 
bums; they never learned to play the 
game and gather in the plums.” 


[\ THINKING I had talked aloud; 
then spake an ancient wight, with 
prophet eyes, and well endowed with 
whiskers long and white. He looked as 
though he knew it all, the sum of human 
lore; and, scanning him, I lacked the gall 
to josh the hat he wore. He held me with 
reproachful gaze, and said, “You surely 
jest; why roast the poor downtrodden 
jays who do this park infest? Why roast 
them for the very things that handicap 
us all? The same old whines you'll hear 
from kings, when pushed against the wall. 
Some other monarchs were to blame for 
giving them a squeeze; the other kings 
won't play the game—it is the same old 
wheeze. 

“You've had good luck, I understand, 
in oil wells and the like, and now in rai- 
ment fine and grand you bloom upon the 
pike. You take the credit to yourself 
for what you have acquired; you gather 
in the well-known pelf, and failures make 
you tired. But some day operators keen 
will take a fall from you, and you won’t 
have the price, I ween, to buy an oyster 
stew. And bitterly will you bewail the 
perfidy of men who robbed you of your 
wad of kale, down to the bottom yen.” 








“He held me with reproachful gaze, 
and said, ‘You surely jest’” 
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“A New Wrinkle”—PFollies, 1922 


For Those Who Just Love Nature 


“Wild Folk.” By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


OT long ago we read a story in a 
N magazine about a bull moose. 
When a mere calf this moose saw 
a villainous half breed slay its (the 
moose’s) paternal parent, so when it grew 
to fighting size, it lay for the vile human, 
killed him, and carried the foul carrion 
out on its horns into deep water and there 
deposited it. We are not sure that it 
didn’t hiss “Ree-venge!” as it performed 
this operation. Not all animal stories are 
as ridiculous as that, but many of them 
are. The author takes a stock hero, 
calls him a bull moose or a grizzly bear 
instead of Roaring Dan Dooley or Regi- 
nald Van Bibber Sloane, and proceeds to 
write a sentimental tale, in which the 
alleged animal thinks, feels and does 
about what Roaring Dan or Reggie would 
do—in a story. This strikes us as rather 
rough on the animals. 


UT there is another kind of animal 

story, and the only kind worth writ- 
ing or printing. It is difficult to write, 
because the author has to know a lot 
about animals and a lot about writing, 
instead of very little about either. In 
this kind of narrative the author en- 
deavors to reconstruct the life the animal 
really lives, to tell what he does, what 
does or conceivably could happen to him, 
in the form of a story. To do this suc- 
cessfully, the author cannot fake. He 
has to know his animals. He must have 
followed their tracks through the woods, 
he must have hidden and watched them 
when they were unconscious of a human 
presence, he must be aware of all their 
habits. Also, he must be able to write, 
to give us the “feel” of the woods, to 
make interesting, without any faked 
sentimental human psychology, the doings 
of dumb beasts. 

That’s the kind of animal stories Sam 
Scoville writes. If you’ve got a boy, cut 
out the fake animal stuff, the stories which 
make animals talk, and give him “Wild 
Folk,” so he can learn what an animal 
actually does and is. (Mostly what ‘he 
does is patiently and persistently to hunt 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


for food, and he is, mostly, a brave, alert, 
crafty killer.) We like Mr. Scoville’s 
skunk story best. We are 18th century 
enough to enjoy (from a distance) that 
peculiar brand of humorous repartee so 
effectively practiced by a skunk. Mr. 
Scoville’s pussy made the retort odorous to 
a city feller, an artist of trustful disposi- 
tion who attempted to pick it up and carry 
it home. That was a gorgeous moment. 


“Wild Life in the Tree Tops.” By Cap- 
tain C. W. R. Knight. George H. 
Doran Co. 

Cera KNIGHT is an English 

naturalist who is nearly as patient as 
an animal. You won’t doubt this, when 
you look at the photographs in his book, 
if you have ever tried yourself to take 
pictures of birds. Birds, which often 
seem so tame, are actually the wildest of 
wild things, and they especially object 
to being photographed on their nests, 
unlike human parents who are always 
being pictured dangling their helpless off- 
spring. Moreover, by building their nests 
in the tree tops, many of them rather 
effectively discourage most photographers. 

To carry a large dry plate camera up a 

hundred foot pine, rig it in the branches 

so that it is focused on a crow’s nest, 
conceal it from the crow,, attach a long 
thread to the shutter, descend the tree, 
and then wait at the foot, string in hand, 
till the parent bird returns and poses over 
the young, requires patience and enthu- 
siasm, not to mention agility and stout 
breeches. Though his pictures are of 

British varieties, Captain Knight’s book 

is of interest and value to anybody who 

likes birds—and many do, which is a 

hopeful thing about humans, 


E HAS one chapter called “Birds and 
Artillery Fire,” which confirms and 
expands rumors that came to us during the 
war. The forested area under shell fire 
in France was, he says, constantly alive 
with birds, who went right on singing and 
nesting beneath the inferno. The mortal- 
ity among these feathered ndn-com- 
batants was extremely high, but that did 
not seem to discourage them. He made 
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many expeditions into the blasted regions 
and the birds were always more alarmed by 
him and his camera than by the bursting 
shells. Nothing drove them away except 
the utter devastation of their nesting sites. 

What this shows, of course, is that birds 
are very stupid, utterly the slaves to habit. 
Year after vear they must return to the 
same tree top, whether it is raked by 
shrapnel or not. Not even a big Bertha 
can blast ’em out of a rut. How human 
the dear little creatures are! 


“A Traveler in Little Things.” By W. 
H. Hudson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
ERE is a book that was published 

nearly a year ago. The best we 
can say of it is that it would be just as 
good if it had been published ten years 

ago. A bit about birds, a bit about dogs, a 

bit about spring ditch water on the moors, 

more than a bit about the simple folk who 
dwell in remote villages of England—it 
is a book of those rich, quiet, exquisite 
pastorals that only Hudson can paint. 
Some day soon, by the way, we propose 
reviewing Thoreau’s Walden, or maybe 


the Cape Cod. 


“Adventures in Angling.” By Van 
Campen Heilner. Stewart, Kidd Co. 


R. HEILNER, an editor of Field 
4 and Stream, is one of those (to us) 
mysterious beings who, can wrestle with a 
tarpon, duel with a swordfish, box with 
an alligator, hours and days and weeks on 
end, and then write about it as if he had 
been in Paradise. We can, of course, 
recognize the sporting proposition in- 
volved in catching a tarpon with a trout 
rod, and the probable thrills to be found 
in grappling with an alligator. We can 
understand this better than the patience 
of our neighbor who goes out and wades 
all day in our ice cold mountain brook to 
bring home three trout with an aggregate 
length of nineteen inches. Still, we are 
not the person adequately to review the 
book. It was written for fishermen. We 
should guess that a fisherman would find it 
immensely interesting, and would, im- 
mediately after reading it, get out his 
tackle and send for time-tables. 
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Martha Lorber, the dainty 
little Folly of the Ziegfeld 
Troupe, is the pretty dancer 
who studied with Fokine, 
and in the lessons, no doubt, 
taught Fokine a great deal 
more than he knew before. 


Evelyn Law, of the Follies, 
wants you to try this at 
home. She says, if you 
haven’t the proper setting in 
your drawing-room, it may be 
done with the same effect in 
your backyard. Sure—that’s 
a thought—out with the 
chickens! 
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Photograph by ABBR. 


Look at Gilda Gray’s cos- 
tume up here on the right 
and then at Martha Lorber’s 
over there on the left, and 
then reconcile your mind to 
the fact that Gilda has or- 
ganized a sewing club—a 
sewing club, mind you— 
for the Follies girls to work 
through the summer at her 
home in Rockville Center, 
L. I. She calls the club 
The Ziegfeld Follies 
Thimble Club. Ah! We've 
got it! The thimbles are 
to be used as wardrobe 
trunks to hold the Follies 
girls costumes 


Oh 
Boy! 
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EDITORIAL 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Once Upon a Time 
HE other day at Scheveningen, Holland, where little 
children play on a gaudy white beach that fringes the 
cold sea, three gala carriages belonging to former Emperor 
William of Germany were exhibited in the garage of a hotel 
to be sold at public auction. Hundreds of curious spectators 
filed past the archaic vehicles, servants stopped to giggle in 
derision at the crests of the Hohenzollerns adorning the bodies 
of the carriages. Publicans and sinners, American tourists, 
Dutch merchants, and soldiers of William’s conquerors jingled 
the silver trimmings which will be offered with each carriage. 

So glory passes. The old coaches of royalty are as useless 
to-day as monarchy in a democratic world. They are stilted 
in the air, high and futile, as easily tipped over as Washington's 
carriage at Mount Vernonand they are asutterly useless for loco- 
motion as the stage coach used in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show. 

Yet only a decade ago William the second rode on 
these leather springs, amid a gawking populace that knew that 
steel really was better than leather. Only eight years ago, 
royalty mounting in stepladders to its awkward carriage rode 
through our modern world with its modern ideals, its modern 
appliances, its modern aspirations, pretending that these 
modernities were phantasms and that only the old flubdubbery 
of kings was real. 

And then bang went the pistol that killed the Serbian 
grand duke and the dream vanished. And at Scheveningen in 
Holland, a little fragment blown out of the middle ages is put 
up at auction. And the children playing on the gay beach by 
the cold sea, looking at the garish trappings of yesterday's 
dream, will only think of the day of our folly when the world 
kept kings as “once upon a time.” 


The Summer’s Persiflage 
‘“ i IAR!” says the Senator from Alabama to the Senator 


from Virginia. 
“Falsifier!” calls the Senator from Virginia to the 
Senator from California. 

“Gentlemen!” says the Senator from Georgia to both, he 
having a keen sense of humor and a quick wit in thinking up 
the funniest things to say! 

What with a right jab and some clever footwork in May; 
a challenge to the cloakroom in early June, and such merry 
persiflage as that between the Senators from Virginia and Ala- 
bama two weeks later, the summer is gradually transforming 
that great buck-passing body into one of our most thrilling 
ringsides. If the direct primary has done nothing else it has 
converted what was once a rich men’s club into a rather gala 
coliseum. There every form of man or beast that the broad 
prairies, the high mountains, or the sandy beaches can afford 
meets its kind in gladiatorial contest where lungs and brawn 
and good hind legs do the work once done by mere brains. When 
the Congressional Record crowds out the Police Gazette as a 
dispenser of the news of real sport, the great plain people have 
no serious complaint at the god-like aloofness of the American 


House of Lords. 


The Admonitions of McCumber 
ENATOR McCUMBER has issued an admonition to 
S the manufacturers and retailers who will profit by the 
high tariff which he is pushing through Congress. His 
admonition begs them to be as gentle as possible, and not push 
their profits to a point where the people will rebel. 

JupGe, following its well-known policy of standing for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, will give a beautiful oil 
painting of the profiteer splitting his booty fifty-fifty with the 
customers under the shadow of the tariff wall. This beautiful 
and touching picture of the profiteer kissing his victim as he 


presses the loot into the customer's grateful hands will be given 
to every customer who gets his share. 

A companion picture of Senator McCumber slapping the 
profiteer on the wrist as the robber eviscerates his prey with 
McCumber’s corn knife, will be given to any tariff baron who 
can prove that he performed a painless extraction. 


Sacrificing the Queens 


N TWO States, Minnesota and Wisconsin, the Democrats 
have regularly nominated women as candidates for the 
United States Senate to oppose Senator Kellogg and Sena- 

tor LaFollette. In one case the Democratic leaders do not 
want to beat Kellogg and in the other case they know they 
can’t beat LaFollette. So they lead queens. 

But some day these sharks who are playing the game so 
carefully will be fooled, and a woman will appear and will 
scratch and bite where Tom Watson biffs and Jim Watson 
pollyfoxes. As it is, the Senate is about sixty per cent. fem- 
inine; it is a compromise between a granny grunt and a tem- 
peramental actorine. 

Get half a dozen good old girls in the Senate and we shall 
have enough masculinity in their natures to reduce the catty 
complex of the present personnel of the Senate and give it a 
red-blooded he-American aspect that it has lacked for the last 
two decades, 


Medill’s Billions 
ieee are MEDILL McCORMICK is tossing the bil- 


lions around the Senate much like our old friends, the 
Populists. He insists that the Republicans have saved 
the country billions in taxes, billions in appropriations and 
Heaven alone knows what other billions in executive efficiency. 
Give Medill another two years of the Harding administra- 
tion and he will have the whole appropriation bill eliminated 
and the Government operated by hot air, the income taxes paid 
by the interest on the public debt and the Government payroll 
met by the militia, the fire department, the silver cornet band, 
and a committee on reception. Senator McCormick is the 
man who put the mists in all the optimists. 


An Overcrowded Calling 


HE labor mix-up has developed that we have in America 

a scarcity of skilled labor, of builders of various sorts, of 

workers in iron and stone and wood. In the American 
country town, which of old used to feed apprentices and 
journeymen into the mill of our great cities, the apprentice in 
any useful calling is almost unknown. The newspaper office 
is always looking for an office devil. The carpenter is always 
eager for a helper. The blacksmith, the painter, the stone- 
mason and the shoemaker—all are old men. When the present 
generation of skilled labor dies it would seem that their art 
might die with them. 

But down in the garage the car flies are so thick you can 
stir them with a spoon. Out at the hangar the youth of the 
countryside is doing the ornate standing around while the 
workmen sweat and the farmer boy won't come to town unless 
he can ride in the car and have change for the movie. Youth 
will have its way, but it’s a mighty poor way if the next gener- 
ation is going to pay for its meal ticket. 

About the only calling in the United States to-day over- 
crowded with youth is social secretary to the purveyor of soda 
swills. There the youth of the land is getting duck legged 
squatting on stools, and is so inveterately pressing up against 
the counter that it has gouged a bar crease across its belly. 
It remains to be seen whether or not that calling will buy shoes 
for the baby and keep mamma in bridge money. If it fails, 
this country is in for a bad quarter of a century. 
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“I don’t know your name, but you forgot to bring me the boiled onions!” 


As We Were Saying 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. E. HILi 


BY ARTHUR H. FoLWELL 


Even the Dummies 


Window-dressers, who will be 
First of all your craft to see 
That waxen maids, smart trade to get, 
Must flaunt a jaunty cigarette? 
sas 


NE of our most enterprising rail- 
roads has fitted its crack limited 
train with a radio. With half 


of the passengers scanning poker or bridge 
hands in the smoker, and the other half 
listening to radio concerts elsewhere, it 
will be a very antiquated passenger agent 
indeed who will babble henceforth about 
picturesque scenery. Scenery is old 
stuff, belonging to the days of touring 
canal boats. Why not darken the car 
windows and give movie shows en route? 
Including, of course, hand-colored views 
of the country through which the train 
is passing. 
Rd 


And may there be no moaning of the bar when I put 
oul to sea, —Tennys m, 


There will not—if the Shipping Board 
has anything to say about it. 
FSS 
A Summer Paradise 
“PDUSINESS or college girls, a two 
months’ vacation with board and 
good pay to wait on table in family 
hotel.” That's the way the advertise- 
ment read in the Help Wanted, Female 
column. Vacation, forsooth! 
“Miss, I wish you'd take my order; 
I've been sittin’ here five minutes an’ you 
must have passed me four . . . Miss, my 


little boy don’t like dark meat; take this 
back to... I don’t know your name, 
but you forgot to bring me the boiled 
onions; you know I told . . . Well, I 
don’t know what sort of service they call 


this but . . . Little one, you slipped up 
on the rare beef: this is ... Miss, 
would you mind bringing me another 














Something extra dernier cri in 
window models 


glass of water and another napkin; I 
spilled . . . Isn’t the heat in here some- 
thin’ awful? Waitress, I don’t believe 
I'll have this here blueberry puddin’ an’ 
hard sauce after all; take it back an’ 
bring me some . 


iS 


. . How’re they com- 


ing, Kid? Fetch me the whole works, 
from soup to... Lizzie, help out on 
that long table over in the corner, an 
automobile party of six is comin’.” 
Temperature in dining-room, 92 de- 
grees. Vacation, forsooth! 
Rated 


| ECAUSE of lack of money, the Pro- 
hibition Party in New York State 
has temporarily retired. What is left 
of the organization will serve as the 
nucleus of a new party next fall. “We 
have issues up our sleeves,” a committee- 
man is quoted as saying. But he did not 
specify. How would a revival of the 
anti-tobacco movement do? With smok- 
ing forbidden by constitutional amend- 
ment it would be possible to make an 
awful scandal out of the discovery that 
the Shipping Board was permitting pas- 
sengers to have their after-dinner pipes, 
once an American liner was outside the 
three-mile limit. 

Some husbands think they are doing their 
full duty as a companion when they sit 
down after dinner and play solitaire. 

sae 


JEAR lest a new tariff will boost the 
cost of living need not be painfully 
acute. The public has learned something 
in regard to unreasonably high prices. 
It has learned its own power to break 
them, however high, with a simple device 
called “the buyer's strike.” The dealer 
who used to say, “Buy now; the next lot 
will be higher,” knows this perfectly. It 
was one of the lessons of the war. 

















With-.-the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


LACE the prospect in a shady nook 

and sprinkle in a few beams of moon- 
light. Draw your arm slowly around her 
waist; be sure you remember her right 
name and proceed as follows: 

“Dearest one, though we have actually 
met for but a little while I feel as if I have 
known you always; as if we were lovers 
when yet the rocks were molten. Your 
exquisite soul has reached out and joined 
with mine in the blueness of the ethereal 
heaven until I can think of nothing but the 
beauty of your smile. (Now try and kiss 
her. If you succeed sit in reverie, utter- 
ing but a few deep sighs. If you fail 
proceed with this): 

“Oh, dearest Caroline, your tenderness, 
the exquisite glow of your eyes, the ab- 
solute beauty of vour soul, all have over- 
awed me. My love for vou shall live 
forever.” (Repeat the last sentence for 
effect). 

Follow this line up closely, filling in 
some of the details, and you are sure to 
land the order. They all fall sooner or 
later.—Pennsylrania Punch Boul. 

ett 


Sales Manager—What experience have 
you had? 

College Grad.—I assisted for two years 
in selling seats for the football games.— 
Denver Parrakett. 








English Prof.—Jones, why are you 
not prepared? 

Jones—I am prepared; you said, 
“Read ‘Twelfth Night or What You 
Will,’ so I read ‘The Beautiful and 
Damned.’”’—Princeton Tiger. 





EAN, to applicant for teaching posi- 
tion: “Have you had any success as 
a salesman?” 
“No, I can’t say that I have.” 
“But you believe that you know all 
about it, don’t you?” 
“Certainly.” 
“You're just the man I want. Sign 
here.” —Oregon Lemon Punch. 
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And they say she puts all her money 
on her back.—Stanford Chaparral. 


Salesman—These men’s lounging robes 
are not selling very well, sir. 

Manager—That’s all right. Next week 
advertise them as co-eds smoking jackets. 
That'll get them out quick enough.— 
Washington Sun Dodger. 

sas 

“Brethren, don’ yo’ all know it’s wrong 
to shoot crap?” said the preacher as he 
zccidentally ran into a group of his flock 
in action. 

“Yas, parson,” admitted one partic- 
ipant sadly, “and believe me, ah’s sho’ 
paying fo’ mah sins.”—Virginia Reel. 

sae 

Dr. Duncan—How much time did you 
spend on this lesson? 

Frosh—One hour railroad time. 

“What do you mean, railroad time?” 

“One hour, counting stops and de- 
lays.” —Denver Parrakett. 

sae 


Teacher—Give me an example of a 
compound sentence. 
Willie—Six months and $500.—Cornell 
Widow. 
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HE other day 
I saw a 
Smash-up 
On Sheridan Road, 
And the Eternal Triangle 
Was there— 
The Cop, 
The Joy-riders, and 
The Smashed. 
The Cop said 
To the Guy to blame: 
“Y don’t U stick 
Your arm out 
When turning corners?” 
And the Guy replied: 
“Tve only got two arms.” 
And then I noticed 
That he was riding 
With my Sweetie. 
I got pinched 
For ’sault and 
Battery. 
— Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
tt 


George—Pete introduced a new note 
into the soup solo to-day. 

Georgian—How come? 

“He strangled.”—Notre Dame Juggler. 

ree 

“Ts her leg broke?” 

“Naw, we found $1.49 in her sock.” 

—Washington and Jefferson Wag Jag. 





Visitor—I don’t understand how 
these chorus girls have the courage to 
appear so négligé. 

Stage Manager—The producer makes 
them work in a laundry for six months. 
By that time they hate the sight of 
clothes.—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 
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Even the Sphinx laughs at the great American Volstead desert—in the Follies of 1922 


Digest of the World’s Humor 





“I’m no saying a word against Mac- 
Tavish; I’m only saying that onybody 
that gaes to your funeral should be 
forced to pay an amusement tax.”— 
Passing Show (London). 


see 

Me. LINKINS, the junior member of 
4 the firm, had a peculiarly irritating 
sneeze. It began with an elaborate and 
terrifying series of facial convulsions, and 
ended with a most lame and impotent 
paroxysm that always disappointed the 
expectant observer. 

“Your sneeze,” said Mr. Jenkins, the 
senior partner, after watching him through 
one of his performances, “is a regular 
circus.” 

“A circus?” said Mr. Linkins. 

“Yes,” was the rejoinder. “The per- 
formance never comes up to the advance 
notices.””"—Philadel phia. Ledger. 

see 


“How does Mr. Grumpson stand with 
his neighbors?” 

“Not well, I fear.” 

“No?” 

“If you were to ask them to name his 
good points about all they could say in 
his favor is that he doesn’t try to play on 
any musical instrument.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

ad 


“Mr. President, would you mind men- 
tioning me for the Cabinet?” 

““My good friend, there are no vacancies 
in the Cabinet.” 

“I know that, but it might get me a 
baseball or movie offer.”—Kansas City 
Star. 


EPRESENTATIVE CARAWAY, of 
Arkansas, said of a man who had 
failed: 

“He was doomed to fail. His life had 
been, in fact, but a series of failures. 

“The first chapter of this series began 
in an insurance office, where he obtained 
his first job, that of office boy. 

“He has only just begun on this job 
when his boss looked up from an im- 
portant letter one morning and _ said 
irritably : 

* ‘Don’t whistle at your work, boy.’ 

““T ain’t workin’, sir,!’ he answered. 
‘I'm only whistlin.’ "—Louisville Courier 
Journal. 


; -. Sv 

Well-meaning Golfer—Do you think 
it quite safe to bring that child across 
the links? 

Matilda (used to golfers)—Oh, it’s 
all right, sir. I shouldn’t think of 
bringin’ ’im if ’e warn’t as deaf as a 
post, poor little chap.—London Weekly 
Telegraph. 

set 

“How do people live in such small 
flats?” inquired the visitor from the 
country. 

“Easily,” replied Miss Cayenne. “No 
two members of the family are likely to 
be at home simultaneously.” —Washing- 
ton Star. 

SS 

Wigg—Bill went all to pieces. And 
what do you think his wife said to him? 

Wag—What did she say? 

“Bill, collect yourself!”"—London An- 


swers. 
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“Who had the right of way?” asked 
the traffic officer after the crash. 

“T did,” shouted an angry individual, 
as he crawled out of the wreck of his 
machine. 

“All right,” replied the officer, “brush 
the dirt off yourself and come with me. 
You’re under arrest for reckless driving.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Nata 


Mother—Jessie, the next time you hurt 
that kitty, I am going to do the same thing 
to you. If you slap it, I'll slap you. If 
you pull its ears, I'll pull yours. If you 
pinch it, I'll pinch you. 

Jessie (after a moment’s thought)— 
Mamma, I'll pull its tail.— London 
Opinion. 

od 

“Do you s’pose it’s possible to love two 
fellas at the same time?” anxiously asked 
Yvonne of the rapid fire restaurant. 

“Not if they ketch you at it!” briskly 
replied Heloise of the same establish- 
ment.—Kansas City Star. 


Rated 


Sillicus—Does the Bible explain just 
why Methuselah happened to live so long? 

Cynicus—I think not; but my own 
private opinion is that some woman must 
have married him for his money.—New 
York Sun. 




















“That confounded dog has had pup- 
pies again.”—Kasper (Stockholm). 
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“Shall we go sailing?” 

“Yes, if you can find a storm-free 

boat.”—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 

fae 

wa the school inspector walked 
in, the class pulled itself together 

and determined not to make any mis- 

take this time. 

All went well until the inspector picked 
on Jimmie. 

“Now, my lad,” he said, “what's the 
plural of mouse?” 

“Mice,” said Jimmie. 

“Right,” said the inspector. 
now, what is the plural of baby?” 

“Twins!” said Jimmie—and that did 
it.—London Answers. 

SAS 

“I'd do something for that cough if I 
were you, old man.” 

“That cough, my dear boy, is indis- 
pensable. Whenever a life insurance 
agent calls to see me I turn it on and he 
never stays longer than three minutes.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

Rd 

“Daniel was a piker; he didn’t have 
any nerve!” 

The thin, pale person who muttered 
thus lifted his lip in a sneer. 

“He was a piker,” he added, scorn- 





“And 





fully. “‘He only went into a den of lions.” 
A moment passed—a moment of tense 
contempt. 


“I,” he continued, “I am a greater 
man than Daniel was! For I am on my 
way to interview the cashier at the bank 
where I am_ overdrawn!”’—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Rad 

“Our communist friends,” said Samuel 
Gompers at a labor banquet, “often re- 
mind me of Joe Gillinganovitch. 

“As Joe Gillinganovitch, smoking 
thoughtfully, watched a large building 
operation, a boss came up to him and said: 

“ “Hey, you, want a job?” 

“Joe took his pipe out of his mouth. 

“ *T can only work in the mornings,’ he 
said slowly. 

“*Rats! Why can’t you work in the 
afternoons?’ said the boss. 

“ “Well, you see,’ Joe explained, ‘in the 
afternoons I always carry a banner in the 
unemployed parade.’”—Detroit Free 
Press. 





“IT see befo’ me,” said the colored 
preacher on Easter Sunday, “twelve 
chicken stealers, includin’ Kentucky Joe.” 
After the morning service Joe made it 
clear to the parson that that slanderous 
statement must be withdrawn if the 
preacher's nose was to remain intact. At 
the evening service the preacher rose to 
the occasion, “Now I see befo’ me,” he 
declared, “nine chicken stealers, not in- 
cludin’ Kentucky Joe.”—Chicago Herald- 
Examiner. 

St 


Every now and then a fellow bobs up 
with six or seven wives and the men who 
can’t even keep one get disgusted with 
themselves.—M inneapolis News. 

Sas 


“That there newcomer from up North 
is a tollable fair sort of a feller,” estimated 
a resident of Mount Pizgy in the Ozarks. 
“To be shore, he don’t keep more’n two 
or three dogs, but he’s got a fiddle that 


he’s willing to loan.”—Kansas City Star. 








“This movie ought to be good.” 

“Why so?’ asked the saturnine citizen. 

“Harold Heartbreak, the peerless 
screen lover, leaps from a precipice two 
thousand feet high.” 

“Does he break his neck?” 

“Of course not. It’s just a camera 
trick.” 

“Then that particular movie is not 
worth a quarter to me.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 

Ft 

Cake-:ater—That man you were just 
talking to is a mind reader. 

Flapper—Impossible. Why, I was just 
dying for some ice cream all the time I 
was with him.—American Legion Weekly. 

Sas 


“Pa,” asked Johnny, “What is a 
lawyer?” 

“A lawyer, my son, is a man who gets 
two fellows to strip for a fight and then 
runs off with their clothes.”—New Haven 
Register. 





Small Boy (in reply to kind inquiries)—I’m crying ’cos I got dust on 


my new trousers. 


Inquirer—But you needn’t cry now. 


They look quite clean. 


“Yes, but mother wouldn’t let me take ’em off while she dusted them.”— 


London Mail. 
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She—The doctor says I must reduce my weight, 


don’t love me. 


and you won’t let me go to the Spa. 

















You 


He—lI love you so much that I wouldn’t like to lose a single ounce of you.—Passing Show (London). 


DOLLAR and a penny met. The 
penny had a bright, clean face but 
the dollar was dirty but proud. 

“You think you are gold but you are 
only cheap brass,” said the dollar. 

The penny replied, “I am what I am 
and claim to be no more.” 

The dollar swelled up with pride and 
said: “I am patriotic, | am trustworthy, 
I have the emblem of liberty on my 
bosom, and the United States Govern- 
ment has placed these words on me, 
‘In God We Trust.’ ” 

After a little doubt the 
swered: “I grant vou all that, 
to church oftener than you do.” 
News-Tribune. 


penny an- 
but I go 
Duluth 


sae 
LAWYER earning about $3,000 a 
4% year was insured for $60,000. He 
got shipwrecked once, and was rescued by 
a miracle. As soon as his raft reached 
land he cabled to his partner: 
“Tam saved, Try and break it gently 
to my wife.””—Los Angeles Times. 
RR 
“What is this new elastic currency they 
are talkin’ about,” said the gob. 
“That's the 
pay day to the next,” 
—Mississippi Bulletin. 


chirps his buddy. 


kind that lasts from one 


HEN little Earl's mother entered 
the kitchen she found him on a 
chair with his father’s shaving brush in 
his hand and lather all over his face. 
“What are you doing, Earl?”’ she asked. 
“I'm waiting for my whiskers to grow,” 
he answered.—Indianapolis News. 








“Come further forward. You can’t 
see anything there!” 
“I can see very well, thank you.”— 


Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 
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YOUNG woman in Washington had 

been describing to a friend in the 
diplomatic corps her experiences as a 
mountain-climber abroad. 

“Ah, mees,” said the count, “so you 
climb zat mountain. Eet wasa foot to be 
proud of!” 

“Pardon 
feat!” 

“Q-o-h!” 
climb him 


Tales. 


me, count, but you mean 


the 
once?” 


count, “you 
"—Wayside 


exclaimed 
more zan 


Sas 
Citizen—That’s my car. 
just fixing a blowout. 
Policeman—All right, T'll go over and 
arrest him. 
“Sh-h-h! 
pumped up.”— 


The thief is 


Wait till he gets the tire 
American Legion Weekly. 

Riad 

“Rejected you, did she? Did you tell 
her you could support her in the style 
she was accustomed to?” 

“Yes, but she said she was looking for 
something better than that.’”—Boston 
Transcript. 

sae 

We have also noticed that immediately 
following a cooking school more men take 
their meals at home.—Oklahoma - City 
Oklahoman. 














Pe ote 








“I see the big fight last night only took eighty seconds—were you 


there?” 


“Ye-es; but got so bored—didn’t stay to the end.”—London Opinion. 


AN OLD negro went to the governor 
42 of Tennessee and said, “Massa 
gov’na, we’s mighty po’ this winter and 
Ah wish you would pardon mah ole man.” 

“What was he put in for?” asked the 
governor. 

*’Stead of workin’ fo’ it, that good-fo’- 
nothin’ nigger done stole some bacon.” 

“Tf he’s good for nothing, what do you 
want him back for?” 

“Well, you see, we’s all out of bacon 
ag’in,”’ said the old negress innocently.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

Pad 

“What makes girls run about the way 
they do?” snarls a petulant club woman, 
and a timid exchange suggests they may 
be trying to find their mothers.—Kansas 
City Journal. 

sae 
A PROSPEROUS barrister was re- 
+ counting his career at a dinner 
party. 

“When I took my first brief,” said he, 
“I was very nervous and excited, es- 
pecially as my client was a bad egg. He 
was a man of good family, whose name 
would have been fatally tarnished had 
the rascal been convicted. Luckily, I 
managed to get the beggar off.” 

After dinner a millionaire entered. He 
was a friend of the host, who presented 
the K. C. to him. 

“I do not need to be introduced to this 
gentleman,” observed the millionaire, 
patronizingly. “I met him long ago; in 
fact, I gave him a start in life. In fact, 
I was his first client.” 

The noisy hilarity which greeted the 
announcement was never explained to the 
late comer.—London Telegraph. 

RR Pd 

Tourist—Why, Donald, you surprise 
me. You don’t like the English people 
and yet you have an English wife. 

Donald (with a sigh): Ay, mon, that 
accounts for it.—Boston Transcript. 


T WAS a well-known writer of verse 

to whom a lady said: “I have just 
seen your wife for the first time since your 
marriage; but I had supposed she was a 
taller woman. She seems shorter than 
when I saw her last.” 

“Certainly,” said the writer solemnly. 
“She has married and settled down.”— 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A* EMINENT physician, attended 
by a number of medical students, 
was making the round of a hospital ward, 
and stopped beside a bed whereon lay a 
man with a very prominent chest. 

The physician, having elicited from the 
sick man the fact that he was in the habit 
of playing a wind instrument, went on: 

“Yes, yes; all the puffing and straining 
is most prejudicial to the lungs, most 
prejudicial. 

“What wind instrument used you to 
play?” he asked, addressing the patient. 

To the huge delight of the students the 
patient replied: 

“The concertina, sir.’—Detroit News. 

xd 

“There are songs,” said the musician 
“that have never, never died. They go 
ringing down the ages.” 

“That is true, sir,” Brown replied. 
“For the past six months and upward I 
have heard my daughter try to kill two 
or three each evening, but they never, 
never die.”—Tid Bits (London). 

rer 

“I see this shoe shining parlor has a 
telephone.” 

“Well?” 

“Why does a shoe shining parlor need a 
telephone?” 

“Aw, somebody might want a shine by 
wire.” —Louisville Courier-Journal, 

eee 

A DRUNRARD of long standing had 
4 4 been reformed by an operation which 
removed a bone that pressed against the 
brain. Newspapers also report a number 
of cures effected by removal of a brass 
rail that was pressing against the foot.— 
Kansas City Star. 





“You are a nice fire brigade, to come when the fire is extinguished!” 


“Extinguished? 
—Kasper (Stockholm). 


o« 


Why didn’t you wait? 


Couldn’t you hear us coming?” 











Young, Handsome Man—Is there a 
letter for me here, post restante, ad- 
dressed “Ever Thine”? 


Maiden—No. But perhaps if you 
look back a little later in the day.— 
Kasper (Stockholm). 


Rd 


ITTLE Tommy and his younger sister 

were going to bed together without a 
light. They had just reached the bottom 
of the stairs, when Tommy, looking into 
the darkness and feeling a little nervous, 
turned around and asked: 

**Ma, is it polite for a gentleman to go 
before a lady when they have to walk in 
single file?” 

“No, my son,” replied the mother. 
“The lady should always take the lead.” 

“I thought so,” said Tommy, delight- 
edly. “Go ahead, Susie.”—Chicago News. 

SHS 


HE leading lady of an incoming 


theatrical company met the leading 
man of an outgoing troupe at a railway 
station. “Did you have a good house 
here?” she asked eagerly. 

“No, pretty small,” he admitted. 

“Too bad; but perhaps you got a lot of 
applause?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, “there was a dog 
that managed somehow to get into the 
place, and once I thought I noticed him 
wag his tail.”"—Pearson’s Weekly (Lon- 
don). 





\ ILL IRWIN said in a lecture on 
birth control: 

“An opponent of birth control said to 
me one day: 

“ ‘By George, Will, alittle birth control 
in our family wouldn’t have done any 
harm, I must admit. Why, Will, there 
were so many of us children that we had to 
eat at three tables—first, second and 
third, you know, like a church festival. 
I was the most unlucky little chap in the 
world.” 

“*How so?” I asked. 

“*Why,” said the birth control oppo- 
nent, ‘I, being the youngest, always had 
to eat at the third table, and I was fifteen 
years old, Will, before I knew that a 
chicken had anything but a neck.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 

td 

“You say that this man has a grudge 
against you?’ demanded the judge. 

“Yes, your honor,” replied Bill the 
beggar. ‘When I was blind he usta steal 


the pennies from my cup, and when I was * 


a cripple he'd run down the street with my 
box of pencils.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes, your honor. Once when I was 
deaf and dumb he shot off a firecracker 
underneath me.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 

FAH 

“Nice little farm you have here.” 

“You ought to see the mortgage on it,” 
growled the gloomy agriculturist. 

“Cheer up. You'll pay off that mort- 
gage some day.” 

“Don’t believe I ever will. I might 
have done it, but a couple of dadblamed 
prohibition agents wrecked my still and 
now they watch me so close I can’t do 
nothin’ but farm.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 

SBS 

“My wife says she will leave me if I 
don’t quit smoking,” said Mr, Meekton. 

“Going home to her mother?” 

“No. Her mother smokes more than I 
do.""—Washington Star. 





“Pardon, sir, br* will you sign this accident insurance policy? 


“Why?” 





“It says here the world uses between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000 needles a day,” 
remarked Mrs. Grouch. 

“Must mean phonograph needles,” 
growled her husband, “‘because the wives 
certainly don’t use the other kind any 
more.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

Fae 

Mistress—But why did you leave your 
last place? 

Cook—Cos the master used to have 
such rows with the missus. 

“What did they quarrel about?” 

“The way the meals was cooked.”— 


London Mail. 





Friend—Useful little car you’ve got 
there, Smith! How much did you 
have to pay for it? 

Smith—I couldn’t say, old man. I 
haven’t been sued for it yet!—Passing 
Show (London). 

as 


“What is the difference between ‘well- 
known’ and ‘popular’?”’ 

“Well, I can tell. you in a sentence. 
Mr. Volstead is probably the best-known 
man in the land to-day, but vou couldn’t 
call him the most popular.” —Detroit Free 
Press. 

SAS 

“What fool told you to place those 
papers on that file?” 

“You did, sir!” 

“Well, leave them here—you’re dis- 
charged for calling me a fool.”—London 
Answers. 








But you must be quick!” 


“Because you are sitting on the hat of that prizefighter."—Klods Hans (Copenhagen). 
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MARY EATON—A FOLLY TO GROW FOOLISH ABOUT 


With a face and figure like Mary’s, one is surprised that there 
are not more follies in this foolish old world than there are 


Young Physician—Is there any advice 
you can give me? 

Elder Medic—Yes; before prescribing 
find out your patient’s business. My 
first patient was the golf champion of the 
town and I advised him to take up the 
game for recreation. 

Rad 

“You can’t see Mr. Grindem and you 
couldn’t sell him if you did see him.” 

“Well, I can tell if I can sell him if I 
can see him. Can’t I take a peep at him 
through the keyhole?” 


First Clerk—That last woman was the 
most truthful woman I ever saw. She 
had a sample and I asked her if she wanted 
to look at a piece of cloth like it. 

Second Clerk—What did she say? 

**She said yes, but that of course she 
wanted to look at 1001 pieces unlike it 
first.” 

SAS 

“This paper has a most remarkable 
picture of a woman swimmer.” 

“What's so strange about it?” 

“It shows her actually in the water!” 
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“What’s happened to our neighbor, 
Clifford? Twice now I've seen him go 
sneaking down the alley.” 

“Why, his doctor ordered him to walk 
a mile a day, and he’s ashamed to use the 
sidewalk for fear his friends will think he 
had to sell his car.” 


Ra titad 


Continued observation leads us to be- 
lieve that most Congressmen are elected 
because their constituents prefer to have 
them away from the home town. 
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Drawn by CLiveE WEED FROM THE SCENE IN THE FOLLIES, 1922. 


The Bull Pen 


‘By Rinc W. LARDNER 


(A skit which gives “The Follies” an amusing 
interest apart from its showing of girls. Now 
first published by permission of Florence Zieg- 


feld, Jr.) 
CHARACTERS 
Bill Carney, a pitcher... ....... Av Ocus 


Cy Walters, a pitcher. ....Wttt RoGEers 
Joe Webb, a Busher. ....ANpy ToomBes 


CENE—“Bull Pen” at the Polo 
S Grounds during a game between the 
Yankees and Cleveland. Bill and 

Cy are seated on empty boxes. 


Joe: What innings is it? 

Cy: Third. 

Jor: What's the score? 

Cy: One and one. And in case you 


don’t know who's playing, it’s us and 


Cleveland. And you're in the American 
League. 
Jor: I know what league I'm in and 


I know what league I wisht I was in. 
I wisht I was back in the Central League. 

Cy: Looks to me like you was going 
to get your wish. 

Joe: They'll keep me longer than 
they will you. 

Cy: Well, I've got a good start on 
you. You only been here part of one 
season and I was here all last year besides. 


Joe: Yes, but how many games did 
you pitch? 
Cy: Well, I pitched 154 games last 


year and about fifty so far this year. 
And I pitched ’em all right here where 
we're standing. Some guys gets all 
swelled up over pitching one no-hit game. 
Well, the Yankees has played over 200 
games since I been with them and no- 
body’s got a hit off me yet. 

Joe: I wisht I was where they paid 
some attention to a man. 

Cy: That’s what I wished the first 
part of last season. 
the season, I wished they'd ignore me en- 
tirely. I used to make ugly faces at 
Huggins in hopes he’d get mad and quit 
speaking to me. But just before every 
game he'd say, “Go down to the Bull 
Pen and warm up.” WARM UP! Say, 
there may be better pitchers than me in 
this league, but there ain’t none that’s 
hotter. 

Britt (commenting on game): Bob was 
lucky to get by that inning! Did you 
see that one Scotty grabbed off Speaker? 


But the last part of: 


Jor: Them guys don’t know how to 
pitch to Speaker. 

Cy (gives him a look): No? 
would you pitch to him? 


How 


Joe: First I'd give him my fast one— 

Cy: Hold on! Now you're pitching 
to the next batter. Speaker’s on third 
base. 

Joe: How would he get to third base? 

Cy: He'd slide. 

Joe: You ain't seen my fast one 


when I'm right. It goes zooy! (Makes 
motion with hands.) 

Cy: Yes, and after it bounced off 
Speaker's bat, it'd go zeet! (Makes 
similar motion.) Especially this _ ball 
they're using these days—with a raisin 
in it. 

Butt: The Babe’s up. 
ing his voice) Come on, Babe! 
one! 


Jor: He 


(without rais- 
Bust 


wouldn't bust one if I was 


pitching! 
Cy: How would you pitch to him? 
Jor: High and on the outside. 
Cy: And that’s just where it'd go. 
Birt: No, he popped up. 
Jor: Just the same, I bet Ruth’s glad 


I ain’t with some other club. 
Cy: He don’t know you ain't. 








Joe: I bet he don’t break no home 
run record this year. 

Cy: Look how long he was out! 

Jor: Well, it was his own fault. I 
bet if I'd went barnstorming, Landis 
wouldn’t of dast suspend me_ that 
long! 

Cyr: 
at all. 
about it. 


But: 


He wouldn’t of suspended you 
He wouldn't of never heard 


Coveleskie must hare something 
in there. He made Baker pop up! 

Joe: I wisht I could go in there to 
the bench. 

Cy: What for? 

Jon (with a_ self-conscious smile): 
Well, do you remember before the game, 
when I was up there throwing to Schang? 
Well, they was a swell dame come in and 
set down right behind our bench. She 
looked like a Follies dame. And she give 
me some smile! 

Cy: She done well to keep from laugh- 
ing outright. 


Joe: She was trying to make me. 
Cy: She was trying to make you 
out. 


Jor: I bet if Huggins had of left me 
stay on the bench, I'd be all set by 
now. 

Cy: Yes, and that’s why Huggins 
don’t let you stay on the bench. He told 
me the other day, he says, “Cy, old pal, I 
hope it won’t bother you to have this 
gargoyle down there warming up with 
you all the time. But it’s against the 
rules to have gals on the bench, and if he 
was there I simply couldn’t keep them 
off.” He says, “I’ve got a hard enough 
bunch to manage without adding Peggy 
Hopkins.” 

Jor: How do you know that’s her 
name? 

Cy: Oh, I seen her looking at you and 
I asked one of the ushers. 

Joe: Peggy Hopkins! 
if she’s married? 


Do you know 


Cy: I can’t keep track. 

Jor: Do you spose her name's in the 
hook? 

Cy: Well, seems like I've seen it in 
print somewheres. 

Joe (as if to memorize it): Peggy 
Hopkins. 





The fishing party had just settled down when Jones discovered Smith had 
forgotten the flask 
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Bit: Bob’s wild. It’s three and 
nothing on Sewell. 

Cy (to Joe): You better cut loose a 
little, kid. This may be our day. 

Joe: Not both of us. 

Cy: Sure, providing he picks you 
first. (Slight pause). But, listen, kid. 
if I was you I'd leave the dames alone. 
Wait till you’ve made good. 

Joe: I ain’t after no dames. 
can’t help the looks they give me. 

Cy: No more than you can help the 
looks God give you. And he certainly 
didn’t spread himself. 

Bit: He's walked Sewell. 

Jor: The gals seem to think I look O. k. 

Cy: How do you know? 

Jor: The way they act. Do you re- 
member that poor little kid in New 
Orleans? 

Cy: What kid? 

Jor: The telephone gal in the hotel. 
She was down to the depot when we went 
away. But I ducked her. And _ that 
dame in Philadelphia. 

Cy: What do you owe her? 

Jor: I don’t owe you nothin’, but 
she was out to the game every day, tryin’ 
to flirt. 


But | 


Cy: Oh, that woman! 

Joe: What woman? 

Cy: That’s the woman that goes to 
the games in Philadelphia. You know 
those Philadelphia fans? Well, she’s 
their sister. 


Jor: I don’t know who she is, but she 
certainly made eyes at me. 

Cy: She don’t mean to make eyes. 
That’s a nervous disease. She’s been 
looking at the Athletics for six years. 
But you want to quit thinking about the 
dames and pay attention to your work. 

Jor: JT pay attention to my work! 

Cy: Well, at that, I can see you've 
made quite a study of the batters. You 
know how to pitch to Speaker and Ruth. 

Jor: Yes, and some of them other high 
monkey monks. 

Cy: Well, how would you go to work 
on George Sisler? 


Jor: Say, that guy won't never get a 
hit off me. 
Cy: I guess you're right. He told me | 


one day that when he was through in 
the big league, he was through. 

Butt: There goes Gardner. 
base on balls. 


Another 


Joe: But there’s one guy I could fool, 
is Sisler! 
Cy: Oh, anybody could fool him. 


Jor: Well, how would you fool him? 

Cy: Id say, “Hit this one, George.” 
And then I'd throw him an orange. Then 
there’s another way I bet I could fool 
him. I could say, “George, come out to 
the house to dinner to-night. My wife’s 
a great cook. We live at 450 Riverside 
Drive.” When he got there, he’d find 


out I don’t live at that address, and be- | 


sides, I ain’t married. 

Jor: Well, I'd like to get a chance at 
him. And another guy Id like to pitch 
against is Cobb. 


Cy: Irvin? 
Jor: That ain’t his name is it? 
Cy: You mean the man that writes 


the outfield for Detroit. That’s Irvin. 
Joe: That’s right, Irvin. 
Butt: He hit O’Neill in the arm. 


bases is choked, boys 


The 






































. THE WORST IS YET TO COME - 
The husband is in the telephone booth trying to get wife at home to tell 
her that he is going to a matinee with a business friend and— 
_ His wife is in the next booth trying to get husband at the office to tell, 
him that she is going to a matinee with her mother. 


Cy (toJoe): Put something on her, 
kid! If he can just get Coveleskie! 
(warming up at top speed) Listen, kid, 
if you get in, don’t be scared to cut loose! 


Cy (jumps up and tears off his sweater): 
Get out of the way, boy! He wants me 
in there! (Jor, dazed, gets out of his way 
and mournfully goes to the bench and sits 


You got nothing to lose. down. Cy throws one ball.) 
Joe: Do you think it'll be me? Cy: I'm ready. (He picks up his 
Cy: Well, it’s one of us. sweater and goes offstage, carrying it on 


Bit (with feeling): Damn! Damn! his arm.) 
And he had a double play right in front Jor: A fine manager we're workin’ for! 
of him. Cy! He’s waving to you! (Curtain) 
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Ww. J. Kerr, Pres. 
The Van Kerr Co. 


rll Cure Your Motor! 


Your troubles are over! I’ve got the remedy for your motor. No more trouble now from carbon or cylinders 
that pump oil. No more spark plug fouling—no more spluttering, coughing, jerking, balking, or “‘missing.”’ 
| I've got the remedy for itall in my Van Kerr Transformer, Just try a set on your car, is all I ask. You'll ex- 
perience something new in the performance of your car. Faster pick-up than you've ever known. Greater 
| Power to take the hills. A smoother, sweeter running motor, and a more even and steady flow of power. 


|| Want Every Car OwnertoTryaSet 
of Van Kerr Transformers 10 Days F REE 
(¢ 
(4 








I know that my Transformer will reduce carbon deposits, and spark plug 
fouling, improve the running of your motor and make gasoline go further. I 
know this from the experience of over 100,000 delighted motorists. But 
I don’t ask you to accept my word forathing. I say: See for yourself 
at my risk and expense! Use a set of Van Kerr Transformers on your 
car on 10 days free trial without cost or obligation. 

Send me no money! Simply fill out and mail the coupon and I will 


send you, prepaid, a set of Van Kerr Transformers for your 
car. Attach Transformers to spark plugs as directions say, 

















Attach 


and try them out for 10 days. If you are not more than — 
amazed and delighted, return Transformers at my expense, yourself— 


ina few min- 


and the 10 days trial will not have cost you one cent. 
utes with a pair 
rs, 


Send No Money 
Only the Coupongy,;, 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
for set of Transformers for 10 
days free trial. You risk noth- 
ing so why a Mail - 
coupon now and get a set o 
Per Set Transformers for free trial 
of Four by return mail. So act 

_ today! (If you live out 
of the United States attach money 
order or draft.) 


The Van Kerr Co., Dept. 111 














THE VAN KERR CO., Dept. 111 
3160 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me for free trial the set of Van Kerr Transformers I have 
checked here. I will either return the Transformers in 10 days or 
remit the price specified. This places me under no obligation. 


Set of 4 Set of 6 Set of 8 Set of 12 
esol) “SiO SesioO) **$.00) 
50c extra for special connections for Buick, Oldsmobile, Knight, Nash 


$ 


My? 








3160 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Investment Bureau 


CONDUCTED BY THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Jvoce are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, and in emergencies to answer by 


telegraph. No charge is made for this service. All 
stamp should always be inclosed. 


giving full name and exact strect address. 


communications are treated confidentially. n 
Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Jovan, 627 West 43d St., New York, 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


Al two-cent postage 


Fantastic Finance in Russia 


take to govern a country they could 

make no worse mess of it than has 
the Soviet régime in Russia. The Bol- 
shevist leaders have commonly been 
characterized as extreme fanatics, igno- 
rant of the first principles of government, 
economics, and finance, and carrying im- 
practical ideas to a logical and disastrous 
conclusion. But when we are told that 
Lenin, the chief moving spirit of Bolshe- 
vism, is afflicted with almost incurable 
disease we suspect that his bodily ail has 
impaired his sanity, and that he has not 
been altogether responsible for his acts. 
Certainly lunatics just escaped from an 
asylum could hardly have been more in- 
competent as financiers than he and his 
associates have been. 


[ a group of madmen should under- 


4 kw monstrous failure of the present 
Russian financial system was glaringly 
disclosed in the report made by the Rus- 
sian finance minister as a delegate to 
the Hague cconomic conference, vir- 
tually the adjourned session of the recent 
Genoa conference. This report was a 
most peculiar document, containing fan- 
tastic and impossible estimates, and it 





showed all too plainly the terrible state 
of Russian finance. By the Soviet’s own 
admission there is now in circulation in 
Russia 280,000,000,000,000 (two hundred 
and eighty trillion) paper rubles, which 
have no gold reserve to back them and 
whose total is being continually increased, 
the amount of new issue in June alone 
having been 85,000,000,000,000 rubles. 
The Soviet government’s budget is far 
from balancing. Its income this year 
from taxes will leave a deficit of 20 per 
cent. and it will have to remedy that by 
issuing more scraps of nearly worthless 
paper. In 1921, 98 per cent. of the cost of 
operating the government was met by 
the printing press. To-day one good 
American dollar is worth 2,300,000 paper 
rubles and $150,000,000 would buy up 
the whole of Russia’s inflated currency. 
Should the inflation proceed, as seems 
likely, rubles may yet become about as 
valuable as last autumn’s fallen leaves. 
A country in such a fiscal bog, with rulers 
who have no conception of sane admin- 


istration, will hardly be able to induce 
capitalists to make it the loan it is clamor- 
ing for. . 


HILE Russia is the most awful ex- 

ample of craziness in finance, some 
other European countries have done 
their best to emulate her. The valua- 
tion of the ruble (formerly 51.4 cents) in 
American money has reached the lowest 
pit of depreciation. But the Austrian 
crown, par 20.3 cents, may be had in 
Uncle Sam’s coin for a little over half a 
cent; the Polish mark, par 23.8 cents, for 
less than 3 cents; the Rumanian leu, par 
19.3 cents, for under two-thirds of a cent; 
and the German mark, par 23.8 cents, for 
less, recently, than one-fifth of a cent. 
In other parts of Europe there has been a 
considerable decline in the buying power 
of inflated paper currency. 

In view of the unsettlement of business 
which always attends excessive issues of 
paper money, the United States is to be 
congratulated that Henry Ford, Thomas 
A. Edison, U. S. Senator Ladd, et. al., 
who advocate emission by the Govern- 
ment, for various purposes, of vast sums 
of fiat money, have not an extensive fol- 
lowing. The American dollar is the 
soundest bit of currency in the world and 
we shall do well to maintain its existing 
worth. 


Answers to Inquiries 


L., Mancuester, N. H.: Pennsylvania Edison, which 
is on an 8 per cent. basis, is a reasonably safe purchase 
for a small investor. The Nebraska Power Co. been 
paying dividends for several years on its preferred stock 
and the latter also seems reasonably safe. 

S., Artanta, Ga.: United Alloy Steel has resumed 
dividends at the rate of $2 per year, which makes a fair 
yield on market price. Reading and Lehigh Valley are 
both so high that the return from dividends is only 
moderate. Western Union, paying 7 per cent., is an ex- 
cellent purchase. The Italian bonds you hold are in 
better position now than they were months ago, as Italy 
is recuperating from the effects of the war. I would not 
advise their sale unless you can make a profit, although 
Italian bonds are not so highly regarded as those of 
France, England or Belgium. 

H., Hawarven, Ia.: Great Northern Ore is paying 
$4 per year but has had to draw on surplus for dividends. 
The stock is not a first-class investment. Sinclair Oil 
has put itself on a 2 per cent. dividend basis, which makes 
the stock less speculative. The company has a large 
future, undoubtedly, but its dividend makes only a 
moderate yield on market price. International Petroleum 
has merit, though its yield on current quotation is not high. 

Z., Vexvicre, Nes.: The Wright Aero Co. is a pro- 
gressive concern paying dividends of $1 per year. Ameri- 
can LaFrance also pays $1. It manufactures fire engines, 
etc. Both Wright Aero and American LaFrance stocks are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange and are readily 
. t stock into the hands of a broker 
for sale he is sup to offer it at once and not to delay 
for a day or for a week. It is possible that he may be 
unable to secure a bid at once. There are times when 
nobody will bid on certain stocks. Durant Motors, Inc., 
is the parent company. Durant Motors of Indiana is a 
subsidiary. What difference t may be in their divi- 
dends nobody can foresee. Neither is earning dividends 
at present. If stock is bought on margin, margin re- 
quirement must be kept up and the additional amount 


marketable. If you 
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‘Preferred | 
© SHARES 


N INVESTOR in the 8% Pre- 
ferred Stock of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


receives a high return with an un- 
usual degree of stability, from a 
|| large organization whose securities 
'| have an active National market. | | 
|| The Preferred Shares are listed on 
|| the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


|| Dividends are paid in March, 
|| June, September and December | 
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IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a ten- 
minute weekly summary of the business and finan- 
cial situation. It focuses and interprets currents of 
to-day and indicates their trend. Sone to business 
men for three months, without charge. 
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demanded would depend upon the number of points of 
decline. _I do not favor the idea of using paid-for stock as 
collateral for purchase of securities on margin. Why 
risk a paid-for stock of merit? The Vitamin Food Products 
Co. is a new enterprise and its future is problematic. 
The American Institute of Finance is a concern of high 
standing, with which men of excellent ability and reputa- 
tion are connected. 

G., Fort Tuomas, Ky.: You certainly seem to have 
fallen into the hands of despoiling promoters. It is re- 
grettable that you did not look into matters more care- 
fully before you parted with your money. How can 
Uncle Sam tell what kind of letters are sent through the 
mails unless somebody makes a complaint? His men 
can’t read the contents of sealed envelopes. I don’t see 
how I can do anything to help you in your plight. The 
dam has been done and your lawyer ought to be able 
to tell you whether there was fraud in the transaction 
and whether it is worth while to proceed with litigation 
against the offending concern. 

G., Erte, Pa.: The first mortgage 6 per cent. twenty- 
year bonds of the United Fuel & Gas Co., due January 1, 
1936, are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
company supplies natural gas to about 43,000 customers 
in over fifty municipalities in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Pennsylvania. Its earnings last year were four and three- 
quarter times interest requirements. The bonds were 
lately amg ag at a price to yield 6.15 per cent. 

J., New Onxveans, La.: The city Ay 
Uruguay, 7 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds due June 1, 
1952, are a pretty good proposition. They are non- 
callable for fifteen years and are payable in United States 
gold. The loan is a specific charge on Montevideo's 
receipts from sanitation, lighting and paving taxes, which 
receipts have been steadily increasing for years. The 
issuing price netted about 714 per cent. 

G., Scranton, Pa.: Pan American Petroleum is one 
of the good oil stocks. The company owns a controlling 
interest in Mexican Petroleum. As the stock is paying 
an excellent dividend, it would be better to hold it than 
to sell it at a loss. Lee Tire is a good moderate-priced 
industrial, paying a fairly satisfactory dividend. n't 
dispose of it at a ion. You might also hold Royal Dutch. 
You paid a little more for it i present market price, 
but you are getting a good return from your purchase. 
would not call Durant stock “a good buy.” The com- 
pany probably has a future, but it has not got into large 
operation as yet. The stock is, therefore, at best a fair 
speculation. Mexican Seaboard has, according to recent 
news, excellent prospects. 

N., Lenzpurc, Iuu.: There is every reason for sup- 
posing that coal mining in general will be profitable in the 
future as in the past, vided the labor controversy 
seems to be settled right. As to particular mines, in- 
cluding the Golden Rule, I am not able to speak. You 
know whether your investment has been a paying one. 











The Freshman’s Song 
by Joe Colman Ryan 


September 
Ww the spreading shadows linger in my lonely twilit 


room, 

And the sounds of early evening break the stillness and the 
gloom, 

When the hall lights slowly flicker, casting shadows, weird 
and dim, 

And the darkness o’er the landscape, spreads its cape, obscure 
and grim, 

I wonder if Flo loves me, now that I’m away from home, 

And a myriad of worries rack my weary troubled dome. 


June 

When the sun is beaming brightly and the day is clear and 
fair 

And the scents of early springtime permeate the freshened air, 

When bluebirds sing their happiness to 
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the humming of the bees, 

Like choristers celestial, making music 
"neath the trees, 

I wonder if Flo loves me, as she did so 
long ago, 

And I only hope she doesn’t—for I’m 
now engaged to Jo. 

ABH 

Willis—What is the Women’s Club 
meeting about to-day? 

Gillis—They are going to clean up 
the movies. 

“Yes, and I'll bet they haven't 
cleaned up the baby or the kitchen 
yet.” 

PAH 

An optimist isa dry Congressman who 

thinks he has a chance to be re-elected. 





BAS 





*T tell you those 
people have no 
telephone.” 

“T know better, 
young lady. That’s 
my own house.” 

“The line’s busy 
then.” 


SAS 
“How many har- 
vest hands you got 
this year, Cy?” 





= Yer > i 5 ey “Two.” 
earl Came ahs “What's their 
Ss at J Ree oy names?” 
. a ee ae etn , | “Rightandleft.” 
— HAM 





**Listen, old 
man, as a friend I 
ought to tell you. 
Your son is en- 
gaged to one of 
the waitresses.” 

“It was the only 
way we could get 
some food.” 


Rt 


Hey—What 
does “E Pluribus 
Unum” mean? 

Dey—We want 
light wines and 
beer. 

















“Why do you have so many French 
names on your menu?” 

“Why, it gives an imposing list and we 
need only keep a few dishes that the 
folks can pronounce the names of.” 


FAS 


“Banker Wombat is making some con- 
cession to current progress.” 

“As to how?” 

“He has hired an office man to go 
around the golf links for him occasion- 
ally.” 

AHH 

“The Chinese pay a doctor only so 
long as they are well. When they get 
sick his pay stops.” 
| “Wouldn’t work here. Women have 
too many imaginary complaints.” 
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How Miss Hippo raised the tide 


Rated 


Let’s Go! 
by Eliot Keen 


= reason some fellows get on in the world, 
Get up, get the cash, and get happy, 

Is really no secret; it’s simple as play— 
Their method is this: “Make it snappy!” 

They leap from the hay, and they jump for 

their pants; 

They swallow their coffee, toot sweet. 

The yellow-eyed daisies don’t sprout in their tracks, 
No verdure grows under their feet. 

They rush and they hustle, they’re pulsing with pep, 
They’re hitting on high as they pass. 

And so, if you’d bring home the bacon, my boy, 
Just step on it. Give her the gas! 





Does the Other 
Sex Avoid You? 


Is you face disfigured by angry looking pimples, 
unsightly blackheads or coarsened by enlarged 
pores? Are your shoulders and arms arr 
with acne? Is your skim greasy and oily 

Do women and men seem instinctively to avoid 
you? Do they seem to be wondering what is 
the matter with you? 


Easy Now 
to Get Rid of 
Unsightly Blemishes 


No matter how long you have neglected your 
skin you can still get rid of pimples, black- 
heads, acne eruptions and other disfiguring 
blemishes. No matter how stubborn these 
pustules are you can have the clear youthful 
complexion which you've always admired but 
never hoped to have. 

A new scientific prescription has been dis- 
covered for getting rid of these terrible, un- 
sightly blemishes. 


Used Like Water 


This remarkable remedy is the prescription of 
a famous scientist carefully compounded of 
soothing lotions. It is as easy to use as water. 
And the results are truly miraculous. 


No Grease 
No Needles 
Just Wash 


That is all you do—just 
wash. No botheror fuss. 
Apply the lotion for 
only a short time and 
you can almost see 
the pimples disappear. 
Decide now that you will get rid of these facial 
blemishes that embarrass you and keep you 
down in business and social life. 


aroneY Guarantee 


So confident am I that my preparation will do 
all I claim, and more, that I guarantee satis- 
faction or money k. You are the sole and 
only judge. You can’t possibly lose, because 
The Million Dollar State Bank of Philadelphia 
backs up my guarantee. 


end No Money 


If you will give me a full description of yous 
skin trouble, your letter will have personal and 
confidential attention. I will send you, in plain 
wrapper, my special $4.00 Pimple Remedy 
with the understanding that you are to 
pay the postman only $1.95 (plus a few cents 
postage) when the package isdelivered. Don’t 
delay. Write me your sympcoms today. Banish 
every pimple and blackhead. no money 
—just the coupon below. You will be amazed 
and delighted with results. M. Sullivan, Dept. 
J, 269 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. Sullivan, Dept. J, 259 So. 9th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send to me at once your Pimate Remedy, 
regular price $4.00. It is underst that i am 
to pay the postman ONLY $1.95 (plus a few 
cents postage) when he delivers the remedy to me. 
Although | am benefiting by your special reduced 
price offer, you agree torefund my money if 1 am 
not entirely satisfied with the results. 













Name 





Address 





On what Part 


How long have 
of the Body?____. 


you had Pimples?.. 


You may send cash if you prefer 
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ID you hear the Leonard-Britton 
Il) boxing contest as broadcasted 
from the Radio Corporation— 
Westinghouse Station, WJZ, at Newark, 
N. J., on June 26? 

The event took place at the Velodrome, 
229th Street and Broadway, New York 
City, and a special telephone line was 
run from the ring across New York City 
and under the Hudson River, to WJZ, 
seventeen miles away. ‘The station end 
of the line was connected directly with the 
radio transmitter, so that radio listeners 
heard not only the voice of the announcer, 
giving reports of every action the moment 
it occurred, but also the sound of the gong, 
the uproar of the crowd, the high-pitched 
voices of the women present at the ring- 
side, and the shouts of “Foul blow!” and 
“Robber!” when Britton was given the 
decision on a foul in the thirteenth round. 


T WAS not the fight-fans who obtained 
the greatest enjoyment from this occa- 
sion, however; for though they received 
the returns in a novel way, the affair itself 
was largely an old story to them. It was 
those that never have, and probably 
never will, witness such a contest who 
were most thrilled by the dramatic recital, 
with its turbulent setting. Here is an 
example of hundreds of letters received 
by WJZ: 
| “Just finished listening to the descrip- 
| tion of the contest between Leonard and 
‘Britton. Jt was wonderful! 1 was as 
'excited and enthusiastic about it as those 
'who paid a good price for a box seat. 
| And I'm a girl! The whole family lis- 
tened in. 





Aerially yours, 


Epna W. 


The total number of reports received 
| by WJZ from those who heard this event 
/runs into several thousand, and since the 
|majority of these state that anywhere 
from three to two hundred people were 
| listening to the writers’ receivers, the im- 
| mense size of the audience is evident. 
| Atmospheric conditions were particu- 
‘larly good, and clear reception was re- 
|ported from all over the eastern part of 

the United States. Many of those be- 
‘yond the range of WJZ received the de- 
tails from KDKA, East Pittsburgh, and 
other stations, which relayed the New 
York reports. 
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Radio Department 


CoNDUCTED BY WILLIAM H. Easton, Ph.D. 


Subscribers to Jevae are invited to turn to us for advice regarding the selection, installation, operation and care of 
radio receiving sets. No charge is made for this service. 
43d Street, New York, giving full name and exact street address. In case an answer by mail is desired a two-cent 
postage stamp should be inclosed. For information concerning the technical details of ayn vy me receivers and trans- 
mitters the reader is referred to the several very excellent technical radio journals which are to be four 


Address all letters to Radio Editor, Jupar, 627 West 


everywhere to-day. 


A Championship Prize Fight by Radio 


Trouble—(Continued) 


S POINTED out in last week's article, 
poor reception is not always the fault 
of the receiver but is often due to outside 
interference or defective transmission. 
Such cases can usually be recognized by 
the fact that the trouble is confined to a 
certain wave length and disappears when 
the receiver is tuned to some other wave 
length. 

But if there are objectionable noises 
which cannot be tuned out, or if all mes- 
sages—both phone and code—are notice- 
ably weak, and if the receiver seems dead, 
and especially if the phones do not click 
sharply when any of the receiver's con- 
nections are opened and closed—then 
there is something wrong with the re- 
ceiver. 

‘The following are the most common 
troubles. 

Grounded Aerial—The one desire of the 
radio currents generated in the aerial by 
the waves from the broadcasting station 
is to get to the ground in the easiest and 
quickest way possible. With a correctly 
installed aerial, there is but one path to 
the ground and that is through the re- 
ceiver, but if the insulators that support 
the aerial are defective, or if an unin- 
sulated portion of the aerial touches a 
building, a branch of a tree, or a vine, 
part or all of the aerial currents are liable 
to find a path to ground without passing 
through the receiver. Water being a con- 
ductor of electricity, grounding is espe- 
cially liable to cause trouble in rainy or 
damp weather. 

The usual symptom of a grounded aerial 
is a marked weakening of the signals ac- 
companied by rise in the position on the 
tuning scale where the signals are heard. 
Thus, if the signals from a given station 
are usually heard at, say, thirty-five on 
the tuning scale, but suddenly jump to 
fifty with reduced volume, a ground on 
the aerial should be looked for. The 
nearer the ground is to the instrument, 
the higher on the tuning scale will the 
signals be heard. 

Faulty Contacts are a sure source of 
trouble. A break or an open connection 
anywhere will cause the receiver to go 
dead; while a loose contact will give rise 
to a buzz or rattle. Binding posts have 
a way of loosening and wires of untwisting 
of their own accord; so all contacts should 











be gone over and tightened up about once 
a week. Look especially to the connec- 
tions between the “B” batteries and make 
sure they are tight. Also, watch out for 
tubes loose in their sockets, worn tele- 
phone plugs, infirm rheostats, and cor- 
roded storage battery connections. 

In making connections, always scrape 
the tarnish off the ends of the wires so 
that a bright copper surface is exposed. 
Use soldered joints wherever possible, 
especially for the aerial and the ground 
clamp. 

Wrong Connections—An error in con- 
necting up the receiver will, of course, 
cause trouble. Compare the wiring with 
the diagram to make sure that everything 
is as it should be, taking special pains to 
see that the + and — battery leads go to 
the proper terminals and are not inter- 
changed. 

Defective Tubes—The burning out of 
its filament is the usual end of a tube’s 
career. When this happens, the receiver 
goes dead; but since the tube will not 
light up, the trouble is easily located. 
But a tube may also fail because of the 
impairment of its vacuum, a break in one 
of its circuits, or a disarrangement of its 
parts. Such defects are often unnotice- 
able when the tube is examined and may 
be accompanied by almost any kind of a 
symptom, from dead silence to terrific 








howls. It is, therefore, not always easy 
to detect a bad tube, and the simplest 
procedure is to substitute a spare tube 
for each of those in the receiver in turn, 
and thus determine which of the tubes is 
causing the trouble. Nothing can be 
done with a defective tube. A new one 
must be used in its place. 

Exhausted Storage Battery—When the 
signals become weak or develop a notice- | 
able rattle, always first suspect the 
storage battery, if your receiver is operat- | 
ing by means of one. ‘There is, however, | 
only one satisfactory way to test the 
battery and that is by means of a hydrom- 
eter. Consequently, if you wish to 
enjoy radio, you must buy a hydrometer 
and learn how to use it. These little 
instruments are inexpensive and easily 
operated, and can be purchased, with | 
full directions, from any radio or auto | 
supply house. 

Exhausted “B” 
ies are liable to give 
three months of service and cause weak | 
or noisy signals. ‘two or three spare 
ones should therefore be kept on hand, 
and if trouble develops that cannot be 
located elsewhere, substitute the new 
batteries for those in use. 
dicate at once whether or not the 
lies in the old batteries. 





Batteries—“B” batter- | 


out after two or | 


fault 





Underwood & Underwood 


SHE RULES THE WAVES 


Listening in on the private set of the “Papa of Wireless,” Marconi’ s Own 
instruments on his yacht, Elettra 
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This will in- | 

















The Lachnite 


is the new scientific jewel 
geted is soptecis 


fashoe I like a diamond; 


= oy more difficult. ‘to 

mee than platinum; resists 

ene all oc exe t tha disonecd 
—the ring is eolid gold. 


Pay Nothing 


(™F- Send No Money 
Ga Pay NoC. O. D 
Qa Free Trial 


An amazing new offer — absolutely no risk fy P43 
zi £7 yy nothing until settee’ ¢ er trial— 
EVERY WORD OF THIS O. 
Just sendthe coupon below — ,h-, +. jl @ penny and 
we will send you on approval at our expense either of of the 
solid gold rings shown above set wi TT, Lachnite 
gem, weighing about ane Fe. the post- 
man when it arrives — Merely i. the 
ring and wear it fora ay at our expense. Test it in 
every way. After a week, if you or any of your friends can 
tell it from a diamond, return it at our expense hat 
= of any kind. You 
. But if you decide to 
$1.00 after the trial — then $2.50 
_ only $18,75—a mere fraction of 
size would cost. 















pb the matics. We ask no de 
et oucan 
keep the ring: send us onl 
a month until you have 
what a diamond of equ: 


SendCoupon 


Already over 800,000 people have bought Lachnites. 
You can judge for yourself on this on. this 
offer. Only a = limited number sent out on th 


| free trial offer — so send coupon now. 
size. 


give your 


Harold Lachman 


Send absolut 
trial, the ‘solid id gold ving check 
nite. pee othing when it arrives, no 
Aftera week, I I will either return the ring at your expense 
= - will end the matter, or I will send you $1.00 and 
hen $2.50 on the first of each month until $18.75 has been 
paid, Title remains with you until fully paid. | enclose 
y finger s' 





204 Se. Peoria St. 
of ] Dept. B238 

ond pre paid, for a week’s free 
below, set with a genuine 


Oo Ladies’ Ring (0 Men's Ring 
Age Occupation .......cscseccececceeseesescoes ove 
NGM «ooo... cccccessccsccsccvccccvcccccccsccccosoosccocces see 
ER eae EER Sot Ok 


Harold Lachman Co, 


WHAT EVERY GIRL y 
SHOULD KNOW = 


Sent Prepaid for only 50c 


This book is written by Margaret Sanger—the 
gront birth control advocate—and although it was 
uppressed by the postal authorities, we are now 

an e to send it te you 
It contains information never before published, 
and over ‘one that reads this book cannot help but 
be benefited. It is highly endorsed by eminent 
physicians. Send your order at once. Don’t delay, 


Lewis Pub Co., Dept. W, 1400 Broadway, N.Y. 


Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 


Suggests Efficiency 


,Oin 
scarése: Cuticura baboraterion;Dept. 7 Malden, Maas 
Sell our wonderful 
to order, $28.58, vii 


Salesmen®':<: Saami 


to wearer—all one price — 
prices. You keep deposit. Everything gear A. “Sle 
yy! = free; ~{ +3" hastlers. 
J. MPSON, Inc, Dept, 135, 831 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGG 
WRITE for illustrated guide book 
TENTS. and “*RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.” § Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free — of its patentable nature. 
| Higa References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
ICTOR J. EVANS & co. "si3 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 


Copyright 1922, 



































e “— Gro Amateur 
meme Knights of the Pencil 


v ANSWER THE CALL OF THE DANCE-SONCG CRATE 
Learn of the public's demand for songs 


table for dancing and the fine oppor- 
ties offered new writers as a result of 











reatliy changed conditions which are de- — 
bed fully and obtainabie only in our ~ 
t kiet, “Song-writer’s Manual and 
Guide,”” SENT FREE on request. Submit 
your ideas for songs to us at once for free 
rit sm and advice. We revise poems, 
' se mus secure copyright and fa 
tate free put ation r sale f songs. 
Knickerbocker Studios 209 Gaiety Big.N.Y. - 
NEW GARTER 
FOR 


CROOKED LEGS 


(Patented) 


MAKES TROUSERS 
HANG STRAIGHT 
If Legs Bend In or Out 
Self-ad justable 
It holds 
Socks Up— Shirt Down 
ota 
“Form” or “ Harness” 
No Metal Springs 
Free Circular 
Plain, sealed envelope 
THE T. GARTER CO. 
Dept. 22, New London, New Hampshire 























CAE bb ‘ H F OLMSTEI 
Inventor Stonehatchet tries out the first valve in head motor 





Amateur Knights of 
the Brush 


UDGE will award, during the year 
Tine, a gold watch suitably en 
graved, to the contributor sending in 
the illustrated idea, which, in the " 

pinion of the editors, is the funniest. 
The label “Amateur” is used in this 
connection with no intention to be 
little the quality of the art, which we 
expect, in many cases, will be as goo 


| 


as that of the regular contributions 














dare discuss are pl 
told in “Where Knowl 








Ay he ey Drawn by Joun G. BALDA ‘ 
ed love One reader sa Drawn by Mary FULWoov 
GETTING DRUNK ON WATER She—Cholly, you must do one thing 
rt ‘ or our engagement is broken. 
__ Se plain cov Water may be awfully thin, but you He—What is it, my own? 
mot igen Pg can get drunk on it “Shave off your mustache. It simply 
( ) | ‘ Dept 162 ruins my complexion.” 
Heart | KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 
’ QQ 257 W. 7ist St.. New York | 
= iscasseelindimnanniteaidbainnmabacmenaaate 
‘ Correspondence Course | 
IN 
- ©. SP TINS cARTOONING, | 
Comic Art & Caricature - J. - ' 
wt Cut and Square Deal 
‘ x ta ; \ 





ZIM, Dept. _—— HORSENEADS, N. Y¥. | 


ur name plai 


FOR MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
Who esire to secure 
INVENTORS patents st \write for | After the Follies, here’s the way you'll find ‘em at the stage door. Just run 








- tu h Pannen jl coe fh down around the corner to Forty-first street and now you'll know ’em when 
atetielin mesure you see ‘em. Will Rogers is there in the center with his hat off—he'll 


giv i pir t ita fy 
RANDOLPH & CO., 789 “F’’ Washington, D.C. | introduce you 














WHAT MADE You Happy? 


The laugh and the smile are the symbols of happiness. There 
are no happier days than those you are spending right now, or 
soon will be spending, on the boat, around the camp fire, out in 


the car or on the links. 


Some of the pleasant, humorous incidents that make you smile, 
then chuckle and finally bust out in a real laugh will be good 
enough to make a million other folks laugh too. — It will do your 
heart and their hearts good to preserve these funny incidents in 
permanent form—in JUDGE. 


The readers of JUDGE are a million strong, one big happy Ameri- 
can family. JUpGE is the clearing house for the fun, wit and 
humor which keeps his family happy and smiling. 


So we want you to be generous, to share the funny things which 
made you smile with all the members of JupGE’s family. Think 
what it will mean if each one contributes just one smile to the 


family lot! 


Is there any better story-teller, any greater lover of good fun, 
than the hunter or fisherman, any true sportsman? 


When you are sitting around the camp fire or before the cabin 
fire in the evening, when you are basking under a silvery moon 
and the waters are still and good, stories are coming thick and 
fast, when you are sitting at the 19th Hole after a hard match and 
you hear a crackerjack story—remember the million others who 
will enjoy it hugely, too; remember JupGE, jot it down and send 
it in. For your time and trouble, JupGe will gladly compensate 
you at regular space rates. 


Tue Eprrors 


JupGr, 627 West 43d Street, New York City 






































HE MAN, or woman, who reads Jupce is ready to 


cope with any situation and come through with 
flying colors! 
Whether it’s Theatre, Movies, Politics, Sports, Books, 
Pretty Girls, Motoring, Stories, Psychology, Ethnology, 
or Zoology, you can’t find anything that the Jupce 
reader doesn’t know all about, and then some! 


He’s the boy, or she’s the girl, that scoops the syndicates 
on the golf course, that holds the floor (or the table) at 
the 19th Hole with his or her stock of new stories, that 
just naturally and inevitably holds the wheel whenever 
bright folks gather. 


It sets you back ten bucks to set you down in the front 
row of the Follies and, Jupce ‘Il leave it to you, could you 
get any more fun and good out of it than you’ve just had 
in the Follies Number of Jupce? Come agin! 


Pp S NEWS FROM THE FRONT: Reports from Wellesley show that the Wellesley 

* \"* girls went wild over Jupce’s Wellesley Number. Two wires came in 
for additional supplies and now—not a copy left. This settles the question for 
all time, a college education does pay and Wellesley girls sure do know a good 
thing when they see it. 
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